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THIS PICTURE IS FOR YOU! 


THE PROFITEER HUNT IS ON and this week’s issue, on Page 5, carries th: 
first of Marquis James’ splendid new series of graft exposing articles on The War 
Profiteers, their tricky methods and million dollar treasury raids. 

EVERYBODY SHOULD READ every one of this great series which is entit! 
THE PROFITEER HUNT. It is your duty as a loyal Legionaire to see that as 
many people as possible read The American Legion Weekly and learn all about th 
splendid activities and accomplishments of The American Legion. 

HELP CATCH THE PROFITEERS by giving your friends and neighbors th« 
chance to learn the truth about “WHO GOT THE MONEY?” that they spent for 
LIBERTY BONDS. After reading the true facts chronicled by Mr. James in TH] 
PROFITEER HUNT, they will do their bit in seeing that Congress takes drasti 
action in the continued prosecution of these gigantic frauds. 

NOT EVERYONE CAN READ YOUR COPY of the Weekly no matter how 
generous With it you may be, so get their subscription. 

A FREE COPY OF THE FAMOUS PAINTING “AMERICA” will be sent to 
every loyal Legionaire who secures one yearly non-member subscription for The 
American Legion Weekly. -It is easy to get—just tear out this whole page and cut 
it in half on the dotted line. Near the bottom of page where the mark X appears, you 
must write your name, address and Post number. Then fold and place in an envelope 
addressed to a friend or neighbor who you think would be interested in subscribing 
to The American Legion Weekly. When the person to whom you send THE SUB 
SCRIPTION ORDER BLANK sends it to us with $2.00 to pay for the year’s sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of “America” to the name and address written in the 
space designated by the mark X. Help spread the good gospel of The American | egion 
and secure a free copy of “‘America”’ by sending the lower half of this page TO SOME- 
BODY—DO IT TODAY! 


‘— MAIL THE BOTTOM OF THIS PAGE TO SOMEONE! —— 
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Dear Friend: 

I feel sure that you would like to read the new series of War Graft articles 
which are just coming out in The American Legion Weekly. This series is entitled 
“THE PROFITEER HUNT” and the articles of which there are many, narrate 
the government’s activities in prosecuting Camp Contractors, Airplane Manu- 
facturers, Powder Manufacturers, and other war profiteers, and what is being 
accomplished in getting back some of the millions of dollars stolen from the 
government during The War. 

The first article, ‘The Quest Begins and the Trail Grows Hot,” in the March 
23rd issue, will tell you what has happened since the publication in the Weekly 
of the earlier series and since the adoption by the New Orleans convention of the 
Legion of a resolution calling for ‘efficient action toward the prosecution of those 
who took advantage of the necessities of the Government to loot the public treas- 
ury” and of a second resolution urging the adoption of a universal service law to 
apply in time of war to labor, industry rs man-power alike. 

“THE PROFITEER HUNT” will seek to keep the spotlight focused on 
activities already under way to secure (and to thwart) justice for the war profiteer. 
The series will present nothing that is not supported by incontrovertible evidence, 
much of which evidence has never before been publicly disclosed. 

With the first article will appear a letter from President Harding commenting 
on the profiteer question and endorsing the Legion’s position on the universal draft 

The American Legion Weekly regularly contains many enjoyable features which 
include the side-splitting ““Wallv”’ cartoons, “Bursts and Duds,” the funny section 
of Wit and Humor and red-blooded fiction stories that are fired with snappy 
realism. If you are interested in the veteran, you can read about the part he 
is taking in the nation’s work and the business of his own community. 

A year’s subscription to The American Legion Weekly (52 issues) costs only 
$2.00. Use the space provided below for your order blank. Fill in your name 
and complete address. Send this entire sheet to The American Legion Weekly 
with your check, money order or $2.00 bill attached. If currency, be sure to 
register your letter. 

I receive credit for this subscription, and as every _ uire has a quota 
of one subscription to secure, I appreciate your helping me to get mine. I know 
you will enjoy the Weekly as 2,400,000 other readers do. Don’t take a chance 
on missing a single article in “THE PROFITEER HUNT ‘ series, send your order 
in RIGHT THIS MINUTE. 

Yours for a better America, 
A LEGIONAIRE FRIEND. 





This SUBSCRIPTION ORDER t___ 
BLANK is sent you by a loyal Legionaire Address_____- ~— 

to pramete among the people a better City ss a 
understanding and a fuller knowledge of Pri 

The American Legion, its ideals, its policy State_________ ai — 





























and worthy achievements. OE: EE 
The American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d Street, New York City. Subscription Order Blank 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $2.00. Please enter my orde *r for one year’s subscription to The American Legion Weekly (52 issues). Give credit for my subscription 
to the loyal Legionaire whose name appears above. Start my subse ‘ription with the issue of March 23rd as | want to read every one of the articles in 
the new war profiteer series entitled * THE PROFITE ER HUNT,’ 

Name____ ; ihe = —— Se See 
City = = State— —— - 
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Greatest Improvement 
In Inner Tubes 
Since Autos Were Invented 


MARCH 23, 1923 























Warns instantly of under inflation of tires—adds third to tire life. 
No more guessing about air pressure. No more bothering with 
separate air gauge. No more soiling hands and fussing with dirty 
valve covers and caps to find out if tires need more air. 
— 
> AIR GAUGE On Every Tube 
Built as part of the valve stem. Marked Meter in cen- 
ter of stem registers actual air pressure all the time. 


Just look through the unbreakable transparent valve 
cover and see pressure instantly. 







Owners Wanted! 


“I have sold 
some threethou 


to show and sell this great improvement. Interests everyone — cand "Air - Gene’ 
instantly. Tire users buy on sight. No matter what car they drive rote & 
or what casings they use. Our “direct-from-factory” salesmen are , _ 
cleaning up with this great new invention. Absolutely no competition. 612 N. Broad 
All basic patents owned and controlled by this company. No capital re- Philadelphie 


quired to start. Previous selling experience not necessary. You can sell 


AIR-GAGE :::., Inner Tubes 


—to almost every car owner because they cost no more than others of equal 
quality. Made of best quality live red rubber, built up on the multiple 
ply laminated process. Tough—live—durable. Every Tube Guaranteed. 
Read how we heip you make a big success. 

—We pay the largest commissions offered by any tire maker. 

—We actually make and fully guarantee every Tube and Tire we sell. 


—We give exclusive agency in territory you select and credit you with all 
orders received from same. 


—We ship all orders to our men all charges prepaid. cy 
—We advertise Air-Gage Tubes in Magazines reaching 20,000,000 readers. fa 
Big F Book ExplainsAll se 
g Free Book Explains . 


Send coupon or write today for big new illustrated book. Tells how to 
sell Air-Gage Tubes. How to become a successful Paul Salesman. How 
to start in a big paying business of your own without capital, how to be 
the one to nail down this tube and tire business in your territory, how to 
get the special Demonstrating Outfit. How to get your own Tires and 





4 


- - segs 
Tubes at factory prices. If you want to get all the facts about this wonder- F Sor 
ful new invention and the “Paul Plau” of distributing, through exclusive Soe 
factory representatives, send the coupon today. We refer you to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or any &. SRS 
y's 


Bank in North Carolina. V4 eS oS ee 
> 


THE PAUL RUBBER CO. vent. 2, Salisbury, N.C. {478886 oo 











_ HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 





YOUR OPINION OF YOURSELF 


You might think it a trifle immodest to 
tell everybody you meet your opinion 
of yourself But your clothes are doing 
it for you; you needn't say a word; one 
glance“sizes you upto the rest of the world 


That's one of the reasons for being sure 
of getting clothes with our name in them 
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The 


First of a 


New Series of Articles by the 
Got the Money?” 


Author of “Who 


The Profiteer Hunt 


The Quest Begins and the Trail Grows Hot 


By Marquis James 


How the Investigation of War Contracts, Once 
Regarded in Some Official Quarters as “Inadvisable” 
and “Contrary to Good Policy,” Has Developed Since 
the Weekly Brought the Situation into the Daylight 


ONCERNING the vast sums of 

the treasure the United States 

Government expended to carry 

on the war, The American Le- 
gion Weekly some months ago found oc- 
casion to ask me question, “Who got 
the money?” 

The question was brief; 
was rather longer. 

It afforded this magazine no great 
pride to publish that answer. Does 
it not seem that a war fought in de- 
fense of a cause such as America de- 
fended in 1917 and 1918 presented an 
occasion to bring forth the best virtues 
of a nation? Certainly it seemed so 
to those of the armed forces, five 
million of whom left their vocations, 
their families and their futures, and 
went out prepared to die as some 
120,000 of their comrades did die, in 
the service of their country. The five 
million were paid thirty dollars a 
month and up for that service—which 
payment was merely a token, a tacit 
admission that the service they 
rendered was beyond contemplation of 
price. And incidentally, after the 
customary allotments and deductions 
had been made, that thirty dollars 
shrunk in the average case to eight or 
nine. But had the pay of soldiers and 
Sailors been eight or nine cents a 
month (and the poilu served for little 
more) there would have been no gaps 
in the fighting ranks. 

With this spectacle of service and 
sacrifice before us why should we not 
have expected a good deal from in- 
dustry, whose service, while of a dif- 
ferent character, was altogether as 
necessary and as important as that of 


the answer 





the armed forces? During the war we 
read that industry, by some mysterious 
means, had been “drafted” too, but it 
was not so. The draft of fighting men 
was a reality; the draft of industry a 
shibboleth of the paid propagandists 
who gave the public so much of its 
“news” in wartime. Of all the privi- 
leges which industry enjoyed during 
the war the first and greatest privilege 
was its ability to do business at the 
old stand and serve its country on the 
basis of commercial gain. The com- 
pensation it received was not of the 
thirty-dollars-a-month  variety—liter- 
ally or figuratively. Industry received 
in payment for its services not a 
token in recognition of a service beyond 
price. The price tag was right there, 
and Uncle Sam, in his desperate 
scramble for the wherewithal to put 
his fighters in the fray and keep them 
there, could take it or leave it. He 
took it. 


How Industry Responded 


N this favored situation, how did 

industry conduct itself? In certain 
instances, as did certain soldiers and 
sailors, it displayed conduct above and 
beyond the call of duty. It renounced 
rightful profits calculated on the basis 
of an ordinary business transaction 
and served its country as the fighting 
man served it, shouldering extraordi- 
nary risk for merely nominal remuner- 
ation. Such service was distinguished, 
rare. As a class, however, contractors 


lived by the letter and spirit of their 
pledged agreements with the Govern- 
ment, serving faithfully and well, but 
at little or no risk to themselves and 


with the assurance of great financial 
gain. Such service was common. 

Then there were contractors who re- 
garded the letter but not the intent of 
their pledged agreements—shrewd men 
of business who took advantage of the 
necessities of the Government or the 
inexperience of its agents and ar- 
ranged agreements which would yield 
not only great but extortionate and 
illegal profits; astute manipulators 
who stretched profiting into profi- 
teering and dictated ambiguous com- 
mitments which would say that prof- 
its should be ten percent, for ex- 
ample, but which would be juggled to 
return profits of fifty percent. Such 
cases were numerous. And lastly there 
were plain conspirators—traitors to 
the cause they dishonored—who cun- 
ningly or callously plundered and 
robbed, betrayed and defrauded their 
embattled country of millions. 

This, at some length, was the 
Weekly’s answer to the self-propounded 
query, “Who got the money?” 

It seemed to the Weekly that this 
situation required redress. But the 
Weekly, being unpossessed of legal or 
judicial powers, could not act directly 
toward this end. But it could, and did 
inform, instruct; make a serious situ- 
ation part of the knowledge of every- 
one who read it. Only the Government, 
which had been wronged, could take the 
legal steps to right that situation. The 
branches of the Government chiefly con- 
cerned were the War Department, in 
which the alleged frauds occurred and 
the Department of Justice, charged 
with the investigation and punishment 
of guilty individuals and the institution 
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of suits for recovery from corporations 
that had been overpaid. 

What were these branches of the 
Government doing to protect the 
people’s interests? They were doing 
virtually nothing that counted. It is 
true that the War Department was 
examining the books of certain con- 
tractors to whom overpayments seemed 
apparent, but unless these contractors 
should voluntarily make refundments 
the War Department could press 
matters no further. Only the Attorney 
General could obtain criminal indict- 
ments or bring civil suits for the re- 
covery of profits illegally paid. In case 
after case not only the War Department 
but agents of the Department of Justice 
itself had submitted evidence alleging 
criminal conspiracies and the overpay- 
ment of millions, and for weeks and 
months this evidence lay idle in the 
files of that department, where it 
seemed to be the policy as well as the 
practice to ignore and discourage war- 
fraud prosecutions. Observe the words 
of one who was on the inside: 


At the time of Mr. Philips’ [John L. 


Philips, now under criminal indictment for 
conspiracy to defraud the United States] 
visit, Mr. Lenihan [J. J. Lenihan, Attorney 
General’s assistant, then in charge of war 
fraud cases] expressed his views very freely 
to me regarding the inadvisability of pro- 
ceeding against war contractors generally. 
As to do so, he contended, would upset busi- 
ness conditions and was contrary to good 
policy. 


The foregoing is an extract from a 
confidential memorandum dated Febru- 
ary 18, 1922, from William O. Watts, 
special agent of the Department of 
Justice, to William J. Burns, his chief. 
When the Weekly came into possession 
of this piece of evidence it obtained its 
introduction into the Congressional Rec- 
ord in order that it might be of immedi- 
ate service to the forces in Congress 
which are fighting for the punishment 
of profiteers. 


Inside the Department of Justice 


HE Weekly knows Mr. Watts to be 

a trustworthy, able investigator. 
Nothing that has come to this maga- 
zine’s attention sheds a more pertinent 
light on conditions within the only de- 
partment of the Government to which 
the public might look for protection 
than does this startling memorandum. 
Day by day for almost a year Investi- 


‘gator Watts observed the trend of 


events behind the closed doors of the 
Department of Justice. Presently he 
ceased to: rely upon his memory and 
began a diary in which he noted down 
everything of importance that he saw 
or heard. Ultimately a request from 
Mr. Burns for a report on certain 
matters gave Watts an opportunity to 
acquaint his superior with his obser- 
vations. Watts’s memorandum purports 
to give a detailed and a vivid picture of 
the inside operation of the Department 
of Justice. It depicts the domination of 
officials of that department by agents 
of the suspected and accused. It 
attributes the paralysis that had come 
over the Government’s efforts to this 
condition. 

There may be occasion to refer to this 
interesting document later in these 
articles. One more excerpt, however, 
will suffice at this time. It is related 


that John L. Philips visited Washington 
shortly after the War Department had 
transmitted to the Attorney General a 











statement of the alleged lumber 
swindle, which the chief of the Army’s 
audit bureau declared “for criminal in- 
genuity is surpassed by none” of the 
10,000 contracts that had then been 
reviewed. Philips impressed one as 
scmewhat of a personage in those days. 
Though there appears to have been 
some cloud on the title he posed as na- 
tional executive committeeman of the 
Republican party in Georgia. He called 
at the White House. 


Mr. Philips Sees Mr. Lenihan 


HEN, says Watts, he went to see 

Mr. Lenihan at the Department of 
Justice. Here is the story, in the lan- 
guage of the special agent’s report to 
William J. Burns: 

About the middle of September, 1921, the 
Secretary of War referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice the War Department’s re- 
port on lumber contract with Philips & 
Stephens, showing alleged irregularities ex- 
ceeding $1,800,000. This contract had been 
under investigation by the department for 
some time, by Agents Borchardt and Ward, 
under the jurisdiction of Attorney Ramsay, 
so Mr. Lenihan informed me. Mr. Lenihan 
manipulated matters so as to get this case 
assigned to him, together with Agents 
Borchardt and Ward. Within a few days 
after the lumber case had been assigned to 
Mr. Lenihan, Mr. Philips, of Philips & 
Stephens, the .contractors, called on Mr. 
Lenihan. Mr. Philips introduced himself to 
Mr. Lenihan as of Philips & Stephens, 
lumber contractors. He then proceeded to 
state that he had just come from the At- 
torney General, with whom he said he was 
arranging appointment of Federal judges 
in his district. He said he was the leader 
of the Republican Party in his district, and 
that the negro attorney (Anderson) claim- 
ing local leadership had no status as a 
political leader. He went on to state that 
President Harding had sent for him as the 
accredited party leader and discussed with 
him the local political situation and patron- 
age. 

After an animated discussion of politics 
and public policies, Mr. Philips impressed 
upon Mr. Lenihan his virtues and impor- 
tance as a party leader. He said to Mr. 
Lenihan, in effect: “You are in charge of 
the lumber case concerning Philips & 
Stephens. I want to say that there is noth- 
ing to this case and to get permission to 
destroy a lot of old records which are in 
the way; that Mr. Borchardt has been going 
over these papers for some time, and I want 
to close up the case.” Mr. Lenihan said 
that he did have charge of the case; 
that he had not had time to analyze it, but 
would go into it at once, and would see Mr. 
Philips at a later date. 

When this case was assigned to Mr. Leni- 
han I informed him that I could give him 
some information of value and put him in 
touch with a certain party (naming the 
man) who claimed to have extremely im- 
portant information or access to such, per- 
taining to the lumber contract. Mr. Leni- 
han ignored this proffer of assistance and 
has never indicated to me a desire to obtain 
this information, although I subsequently 
repeated my previous offer and called his 
attention to the fact that the statute of 
limitation would soon expire, as the con- 
tract was dated February 26, 1919. On 
January 11 [1922] a representative of the 
War Department made inquiry relative to 
the status of the lumber case and as to 
when the War Department may expect 
formal action against the principals in- 
volved. 

It is suggested that this case be inquired 
into. 


At the time of Mr. Philips’ visit Mr. 
Lenihan expressed his views very freely to 
me regarding the inadvisability of the Ad- 
ministration proceeding against the war 
contractors generally. As to do so, he con- 
tended, would upset business conditions, 
and was contrary to good policy. 

He held the view that these alleged 
frauds had been committed during the stress 
of war, and were a matter of past history 
which should be generally left alone. From 
my observation of Mr. Lenihan’s work this 
attitude has been found to almost inherently 
characterize his action on all War Depart- 
ment matters. ... 

He has stated to me that he was not inter- 
ested in keeping his job in the Department 
of Justice for any great length of time: 
but would play the game for all it was 
worth while here, with Frank Hogan [at- 
torney for the United States Harness Com- 
pany and other interests whose dealings 
were then under official scrutiny] and other 
men of influence and power, who would be 
of use to him in the future. 

Mr. Hogan was, and has been unquestion- 
ably oversolicitous in cultivating the friend- 
ship and association of Mr. Lenihan, almost 
from the beginning of the latter attorney's 
association with the harness case... . 

Mr. Hogan arranged an early luncheon at 
the “Round Table” for Mr. Lenihan, at 
which the latter attorney informed me some 
men of prominence were present. ... 

These luncheons subsequently became 
common affairs. 

Such is an insider’s report on the 
state of affairs which The American 
Legion resolved to help break down. 
The time has come, therefore, to review 
briefly what has transpired in official 
quarters since we left the situation 
five months ago, and to sketch in more 
detail a few of the things that remain 
to be done if a thoroughgoing job is to 
be made of the profiteer hunt. 


A Change in Attitude 


'THE Department of Justice continues 

the activity it began with a spurt 
last summer after an outburst in Con- 
gress which gave the Attorney General 
a few busy days during the warm sea- 
son. Mr. Daugherty is a very positive 
man. His conversation, bristling with 
superlatives, exhibits a certain cock- 
sureness which many politicians uncon- 
sciously acquire through the long prac- 
tice of optimism. The results of the 
efforts of his department fall far short 
of the official predictions that have been 
made for them, but a good deal has been 
accomplished. There is a change of 
fundamental attitude, which is the big 
thing. The prosecution of war fraud 
cases no longer is deemed “inadvisable” 
or “contrary to good policy.” The 
Department of Justice acts fairly 
promptly on matters referred to it by 
the War Department. It is also initia- 
ting certain moves against alleged pro- 
fiteers, and is discovering new virtues 
in old reports that have lain for a year 
or more in its archives. 

Mr. Philips no longer finds occasion 
to drop around and chat politics, with a 
parenthetical reference now and then to 
his lumber dealings—such as to suggest 
the destruction of “old records which 
are in the way.” Mr. Philips, along 
with his partner Stephens and others, 
is under indictment as a consequence of 
those transactions. Mr. Lenihan is 
still on the job, but he does not figure 
conspicuously in the war-fraud  activi- 
ties. Frank J. Hogan seems to be find- 
ing more to do about his office these 
days; perhaps he read the item in the 
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“There Were Many Who Profiteered and Showed Lack of Conscience and Less 
of Patriotic Devotion.”—President Harding 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
October 6, 1922. 


My dear Chairman Markey: 


I have your letter of October 4th, with which you enclose 
to me a copy of the American Legion Weekly of September 9th, 
and call to my attention the editorial entitled "An All-Comers’ 
Draft” and Mr. Whitney's article headed "Next Time - Everybody's 
war". I should like you to know that I have read not only with 
very great interest but with very senuine avmroval. The editorial 
quotes a paragraph which was contained in my Inaugural address 
and I can essure you it was uttered with every sincerity which 
one may feel¢on a matter so fraught with concern to our common 
country. I do not think everybody at home, or that any consider- 
able percentage of those at home, profiteered during the war, 
There were fortunes made out of expanded expenditures. There 
were many who profiteered and showed utter lack of conscience ani 
less of patriotic devotion. These things always leave a very bad 
taste in the mouth. 1 remenber, in 1913, I attended the 
fiftieth a:niversary of the Battle of Gettysburg. Quite by ac- 
cident I ran on to a small camp-fire group of Union and Confederate 
veterans, who came fram the private ranks, and who were discussing 
the Civil War with very great interest and enthusiasm. The 
picture was so engaging that I stopped to listen, after being as- 
sured that I was not intruding. The chief theme of discussion, 
in this reunion of former foes, was that the Civil War was fought 
at the command of the capitalists of the North ami South. Of 
course, that was not true. The great issue of union and human 
freedom was involved, though the issue had its unavoidable connec- 
tion with the riches in human chattels and the rivalries of industry, 
North and South. But even among these grim old veterans, rollicx- 
ing in the enjoyment of their reunion, there was that inevitable 
resentment of those who made fortunes out of the war or those whose 
fortunes had something to do with bringing on the war. It is the 
avoidance of that cause, or suspected cause, that can only be 
effected by universal service. I hope your Committee on Military 
Affairs msy find a way of working out a practical plan. I shall 
greatly appreciate it if I.may be kept posted about your developments 
and will be glad to join you in bringing your plans to the attention 


of the Congress. 
Very truly my = 


Mr. D. John Markey, 

Chairmon, Military Affairs Committee, 
The American Legion, 

Frederick, Maryland. 


‘ 











plicable in time of war to labor and industry as well 





Two weeks before the New Orleans convention of the 
Legion President Harding sent this letter to Chairman 
Markey of the Military Affairs Committee. It was at 
New Orleans that the Legion adopted the universal 
draft resolution calling for a selective service law ap- 


as to man-power, in the belief that such a law would 
make wartime profiteering impossible—and probably 
war itself. The paragraph in the President’s inaugurai 
referred to in his letter is quoted on the editorial page 
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papers recently in which the Attorney 
General was quoted as saying that legal 
proceedings were about to be instituted 
against one of Mr. Hogan’s clients, the 
United States Harness Company. 

The Weekly published the strange 
story of this harness company last 
fall, as it did the story of the trans- 
action by which Thomas Roberts & 
Company of Philadelphia bought for 
one and a third cents a pound good gov- 
ernment beef which had cost forty cents. 
And now, says the Department of 
Justice, the Roberts company will have 
an opportunity to come into court and 
explain a few features of that profit- 
able piece of negotiation. Suits have 
been filed against numerous builders of 
army cantonments for the return of 
some $50,000,000 in overpayments. The 
courts have the case against the 
Dayton-Wright Airplane Company, 
charged with profiteering to the amount 
of $2,500,000. Indictments have been 
voted against Benedict Crowell, former 
Assistant Secretary of War, and others. 
One case has been settled. The Govern- 
ment was upheld by the gourt, collecting 
$1,550,000 from the Lincoln Motor Com- 
pany, whose business methods in the 


' government operations this magazine 


was the first publicly to disclose. 

This activity is quite salutary and 
encouraging. It is a fine thing to see 
the Department of Justice bustling 
about in its shirt-sleeves, getting all 
warmed up and in fighting trim after 
its long vacation. It is to be hoped how- 
ever, that like a runner who begins a 








long grind at too stiff a pace, the ener- 
gies of the Attorney General’s force will 
not tire oversoon. This is no time to 
pause and point to what has been done, 
because what has been done, excellent 
as it may be, is not a drop in the bucket 
as compared with what there remains to 
do. The profiteer hunt has really just 
begun 


In the War Department 


HINGS are moving more briskly in 

the War Department, too; and this 
will mean work for the Department of 
Justice. In the Air Service alone re- 
audit of thirty-five contracts has just 
been completed with the result that 
$40,000,000 is claimed to be due the 
Government. This means litigation, 
and prospects of unemployment in the 
Department of Justice are further di- 
minished by the contract audit section 
of the finance section of the Army, 
which also is auditing contracts. It has 
finished with 17,500 cases in which it 
lays claim to about $59,000,000. 

But the War Department, while a 
couple of jumps ahead of the Attorney 
General, is also in the dewy morning of 
its effort, for the total number of war 
contracts is in excess of 300,000. Then 
there are the settlements made by the 
War Department Claims Board, which 
was too busy to watch small change 
when it paid over a billion and a half 
dollars to contractors whose work was 
interrupted by the Armistice. As we 
shall show a little later, there is pros- 
pect of pay dirt in this locality. In 


fact it would surprise us none if, after 
a proper amount of preliminary exca- 
vating, a vein of million-dollar nuggets 
were exposed at a single stroke of the 
legal picks. 

There was a time, and not so very 
long ago, when if an officer of the Army 
had the temerity to protest against the 
irregularities which were costing the 
Government millions he did so at his 
peril. We discussed this in some detail] 
in the previous series. It has been 


- pretty tough on some of those officers 


who were discharged for no other 
reason than because they declined to 
countenance in silence the frauds which 
were being perpetrated on the Govern. 
ment, particularly in the post-war sale 
of surplus materials. So far as I know 
none of these officers has been restored 
to the service he was obliged to leave 
under a cloud. Nevertheless the ir- 
regularities in the sale of surplus pro- 
perty have ceased, and within the past 
year a number of officers prominently 
identified with transactions in which 
the Government lost heavily have been 
permitted to find their way into civilian 
life. This was done without publicity, 
The reduction of the officer personnel 
to a minimum fixed by Congress fur- 
nished the opportunity. 

The American Legion Weekly does 
not, of course, mean to imply that these 
beneficial changes have been the pro- 
duct of its unassisted efforts. Yet the 
Weekly does feel that it has helped, 
It has been told so, at any rate. 

(Continued on page 29) 


What of Your Town’s Futurer 


You Plan Ahead for Your Children—Why Not for the Place 


66 ELLOW citizens of Home- 
town,” said one of its civic 
leaders recently, “we may be 
here a month, a few years, or 

a lifetime. Who knows? While we’re 

here, it’s our town and we want to be 

happy in it. And, unless we are ever- 
lasting grouches, we want others to be 
happy in it too. So, if Hometown isn’t 
proving a wholly satisfactory: place to 
live in, it’s up to us to find out what’s 
the matter and help set. things 
straight, both for ourselves and for 
the sake of those who come after us. 

Hometown is no temporary barracks; 

it is a permanent camp.” 

That Hometowner had the right idea. 
There is something the matter, not 
only with Hometown, but with most 
of our American cities. What is it? 

With a few notable exceptions, 
American cities have had no real bring- 
ing up; like Topsy, they’ve “just 
growed.” They are suffering from lack 
of wise direction in their youth—that’s 
what’s the matter with them. Per- 
haps the fact that so many Americans 
are always on the march, with the re- 
sulting feeling that they are not per- 


You Live InP 


By Harold S. Buttenheim 
Editor, The American City Magazine 


manently located, has been an impor- 
tant factor in preventing our citizens 
from giving due thought to plans for 
the proper development of our cities. 
But even the citizen who has settled 
down for a few months, or for a year 
or two, wants the place where he has 
settled to have the permanent qualities 
that contribute to comfort, health, and 
happiness, 

Obvious enough as the need for a 
well-considered plan to provide for 
future development seems, it has taken 
many years to convince our American 
cities that a plan is important enough 
to stop and think about. Most of them 
have just gone on growing bigger and 
bigger, and growing bigger and bigger 
problems as their populations in- 
creased. 

What happens where there has 
been no city plan? Congestion in 
transportation, because of lack of pro- 
vision when laying out streets and 
avenues for the inevitable increase in 
population; unbeautiful business sec- 
tions; unshaded streets; inadequate 
open spaces and recreation facilities; 
lack of foresight in planning for school 


expansion; no suitable places for public 
buildings; no provision for the proper 
housing of a constantly increasing 
population; unnecessary loss of pro- 
perty values in some sections and, at 
the same time, unreasonable increase 
in others. Here is the sort of thing, 
for example, that can be found, ad 
libitum, in the experience of many 
cities: 

A few months ago a man whose life 
ambition was to own a home of his 
own put the savings of years into a 
pretty little cottage in what was then 
an attractive residence section. Shortly 
after the house was finished, a plumber 
built a shop on one side of him, 
and a public garage went up on 
the other. After they were both com- 
pleted, the town passed a zoning ordi- 
nance that made his section a resl- 
dence section, but it was too late to 
save his property. He can’t sell it for 
business purposes; he can’t sell it for 
residence purposes, except at a great 
loss, for no one wants to live between 
a plumber’s shop and a public garage. 

‘City planning,” says John Nolen, 
himself a skilled city planner whose 
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A civic center that “just 








owed”—the tower of the 
city hall of Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the post 
office as seen from an un- 
favorable but very real 
angle. Fall River now has 
a planning board which is 
seeking to remedy condi- 
tions, and which is using 
this picture as one of its 

arguments (right) 


genius has set its imprint 
on scores of American com- 
munities, among them San 
Diego, Scranton, Schenec- 
tady, Keokuk and Bridge- 
port, “let it be understood, 
jis not a movement to make 
cities beautiful in a super- 
ficial sense. Its purposes 
are fundamental. It aims 
consciously to provide those 
facilities that are for the 
common good, that concern 
everybody; it seeks to save 
waste, the almost incalcula- 
ble waste due to unskillful 
and planless procedure, for 
by doing things at the right 
time and in the right way 






































comprehensive city  plan- 














ning saves far more than it 
costs.” 

Obviously, no city can use 
another city’s plan, though it can bene- 
fit greatly by studying the way other 
cities have met specific problems simi- 
lar to its own. Experience, however, 
has shown that there are certain funda- 
mentals to be observed in the process of 
acquiring a plan. Like all progressive 
movements, the plan idea gets its start 
by taking root in the mind of some one 


person. He takes the idea to some im- 
portant civic group, such as the mayor 
and council, or the chamber of com- 
merce. Such a group first discusses 
the subject among its own members. 
The idea is new to a lot of them; they 
want information; so, naturally, they 
call in an expert who has the infor- 
mation. If they are wise, they ask the 












leading men and women of the town to 
come and hear him. A _ get-together 
dinner is a very good method as a 
starter. A good report of such a meet- 
ing in the local paper sets the town to 
thinking. 

If the idea is sold at the start to the 
city officials, the next step is the ap- 
pointment of a city planning com- 

mission with an ade- 
quate appropriation to 








engage an expert to 














make a_ preliminary 
survey of the town. If 
the idea does not imme- 
diately sell itself to the 
official group, it may be 
necessary for the 
chamber of commerce, 
or some other public- 
spirited group, to take 
the initiative in having 
the survey made. 
Whatever group takes 
the initiative, the sur- 
vey or diagnosis of the 
town’s case, is the first 
step in the preparation 
of the actual plan. 
This survey should be 
made by some one who 
nas had wide cxperi- 
ence in planning cities 
both large and small. 
(Cont’d on page 27) 




























A civic center that was 
planned — an airplane 
view of the heart of 
Concord, capital of New 
Hampshire. The or- 
derly grouping of pub- 
lic buildings is not only 
a public convenience 
but accentuates the 
merits of the buildings 
themselves 

































Ph hy urtesy of Arthur A 
Shurtleff, town planner, Boston 
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LTHOUGH I never made the 

mistake my grandmother did 

when she boarded a trolley car 

and handed her nickel to a chief 
petty officer in Uncle Sam’s Navy, the 
beginning of the World War found me 
pretty fairly ignorant as to who was 
who in the Navy, and why. I knew 
that sailors wore funny looking hats 
and flappy trousers and I could, if 
pressed, tell an officer from a hotel door- 
man. But I called a ship a boat, and 
—s could be more landlubberly than 

at. 

I had never been to Annapolis or on 
board a battleship. My sole connec- 
tion with the Navy was my annual cus- 
tom of attending the Army-Navy foot- 
ball game and rooting for the middies. 
How they must enjoy being called mid- 
dies! It was not so much that I felt 
any leaning toward a life at sea as that 
in my home town, near West Point, the 
slogan was, “Anyone to beat the Army.” 
Nor did my continued rooting for the 
Navy have any connection with my 
selection of the branch of the service 
in which I would enlist. I simply felt 
that, other things being equal, my build 
was more suited to serving where I 
could wear long pants. 

At the “annual gridiron clash of 
service schools,” as the sport writers 
call it, someone would be sure to 
whisper or shout, “Look! There goes 
Admiral Whoozis!” I would look as 


“He could be counted upon to outadmiral any other admiral in the Navy” 


Wild Admirals | Have Known 


By Roy Horton 


directed, but somehow the sight never 
gave me much of a thrill. In fact, I 
think I would be safe in saying that it 
left me cold. The admiral never turned 
out to be anything more exciting than 
an old man in a blue uniform, unless 
perchance he had his granddaughter 
with him. Unlike pre-war beer, pre- 
war admirals had no kick. 

A month or two in a training camp 
where a chief petty officer rated sir 
and a lieutenant was an awe-inspiring 
sight changed all that. An admiral 
began to mean something in my young 
life. They were as rarely seen as 
feathers on a turtle, but the mere rumor 
of one’s approach was enough to turn 
the guard out and the camp upside 
down. Believe me, around that locality 
admirals were people of some impor- 
tance. They did not just wander in as 
they did at Franklin Field while vari- 
ous people whispered, “Look! There 
comes Admirals Whoozis and What- 
zis!” No indeedy. 

The effect of the camp life upon me 
was startling. I became subject to a 
species of buck fever. The meeting of a 
captain face to face caused me to quaver 
and quake and whatnot. As for ad- 
mirals, they were in a class with pillars 
of fire and burning bushes. I was pre- 
pared to walk a mile any time to get 
out of meeting an admiral. And then 
of course it happened. 

A friend and I were in New York 

















on leave and dropped into a well-known 
yacht club for lunch. It sounds better 
that way, but right after lunch, or it 
may have been just before, we rushed 
into the bar. On second thought I do 
not believe that it could have been 
lunch time after all because the bar was 
empty—except for an admiral. No big- 
game hunter in the wilds of darkest 
Africa coming suddenly around a turn 
in a jungle trail face to face with a 
large and healthy lion could have been 
more startled than I was on this bright 
and shining occasion. 

My friend and I turned as one man 
to the end of the bar farthest removed 
from the gold-lace, but as this, like all 
club bars, seemed to have been cut off 
in its youth, we were by no means far 
enough away to escape the Jovian eye 
of this god of our kind. I trembled to 
think what he might do to us for thus 


intruding into his presence. He did 
not keep us long in suspense. 
“Hrrumpf,” he rumbled, turning 


toward us, “I do not know what 
etiquette calls for when an admiral 
meets a gob in his club, but J would 
say, step up and have a drink with 
me.” 
Life is like that .. . even in the Navy. 
Things never turn out as badly as you 
fear they will. They can’t. 

But that admiral was a regular guy 
before he was an admiral, and besides 
that it is a hundred to one shot that he 
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was either a paymaster admiral or a 
medical one. How different was my 
next experience! 

After my training days were over I 
shipped out on the let us say U. S. S. 
Strawhattan as ship’s quartermaster. 
On my first trip we had an admiral 
aboard. He was a passenger, but he 
spent most of his time on the bridge. 
In the evening it was his custom to 
gather about him in the chart-room the 
captain, the exec., the navigator and 
the signal officer, the only officers on 
the ship who belonged to the regular 
Navy, and they would have just the 
grandest time talking over the good 
old days at Annapolis and assuring one 
another that to com- 


a 
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call of Gabriel’s trumpet I could have 
ascended on high with no greater speed. 
It was not Gabriel’s trumpet, but it 
was the final call. My fellow members 
of the Navigation Division were lined 
up waiting for the inspection party, 
which had already begun its rounds. 
There was no time for me to change 
from paint-stained dungarees to dress 
blues and fall into my place in the 
rear rank. As I stood, on the hoof, I 
was a terrible sight for anyone to be- 
hold, and a positively nauseating one 
for an admiral. This one I knew to 
be a hot-dawg admiral too. He could 
be counted upon on each and every oc- 
casion to outadmiral any other admiral 


at me and his forefinger waggled di- - 
rectly under my nose. 

“Great Jehoshophat, 
shouted, “What is that? 
WHAT IS IT?” 

Meeting that admiral cost me a night 
in the brig, demotion from quartermas- 
ter, first class, to seaman and a month’s 
pay. 

In spite of that slight setback, one 
bright day not long afterward found me 
pacing the bridge of a transport as an 
officer. The transport went to Brest but 
I continued on to Paris, and it was ina 
café there that I met, socially this time, 
another admiral. He doubtless would 
not remember meeting me at all, or, if 

he did, would not ad- 


captain!” he 
What is it? 





civil life was the great- 
est crime since Cain 
slew Abel. It was my 
duty to burst into this 
gathering every hour 
to write up the log. 

One night in mid- 
ocean we were running 
full into a brisk gale 
and I entered the chart- 
room the first time of 
the watch accompanied 
by a goodly breath of 
air. That gust of wind 
was an introduction. It 
said, “Roy, meet the 
admiral.” 

“For Pat’s sake!” he 
shouted. “Why in Hell 
don’t you come in the 
lee door? And you call 
yourself a sailor!” 

I said nothing. I had 
come in the lee door, 
as much of a one as 
there was that night. 
and I had not called 
myself a sailor, but it 
did not seem to be a 
time for putting up an 
argument. I picked up 
the papers which had 
blown on the floor, did 
my stuff with the log 
and went out the other 
door. I could not see 
the havoc I created be- 
cause the door did not wait for me to 
look back. In fact, I had a hard time 
opening it against the wind far enough 
to slip out. The demonstration, how- 
ever, that a gob on the bridge, even a 
naval reservist training for a commis- 
sion, might know better which was the 
lee door than an admiral in the chart- 
room must have been clear to all, for I 
returned an hour later by the original 
door of my choice with no blast of air 
except from the outside. 

We come now to the greatest thrill 
the war held for me. It happened on 
the U. S. S. Great Western while that 
splendid ship was securely tied to a 
dock at Hoboken. During our brief stay 
in port I was informed that it was my 
turn to paint the steering engine room. 
As that particular spot was far, far 
down in the so-called bowels of the ship, 
it was a decidedly unpleasant place to 
work while at sea. so I went down early 
in the morning of our last day in port 
to get it over with. 

Like one of Horatio Alger’s heroes, 
I forgot everything in my enthusiasm 
for my work, and was only reminded 
of an impending admiral’s inspection 
when I heard faintly from afar the 
sound of a bugle. Had it been the final 
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mit it. 

“What ensign?” he 
would ask. “There 
never was any ensign 
on the party. What 
would I be doing hob- 
nobbing with an en- 
sign?” 

As for myself, I am 
not so sure that my 
recollections of the eve- 
ning are authentic. As 
I recall it, I was calling 
him Addy for short, 
and whoever heard of 
anything like that? 
Perhaps I had better 
skip over that episode. 

Months oatvead as 
months will, and I was 
detached from _ the 
transport and deposited 
in a school for sub- 
chaser skippers. The 
Armistice was signed 
on the day the school 
began, with the result 
that our search after 
knowledge was not so 
spirited as it might 
have been, but we car- 
ried on and tried to get 
all the fun we could 
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out of life. 








“Before the war I could, if pressed, tell a naval officer in 
But I called a ship a boat” 


a hotel doorman. 


in the Navy. He moved about with 
more sideboys, ruffles and flourishes 
than an alderman. 

One thing only was left for me to do, 
and that was to hide somewhere until 
the inspection party had passed. There 
was an empty locker handy and I 
popped into that with hasty instruc- 
tions to a shipmate to knock twice when 
it was safe to come out. It was very 
hot and stuffy in the little cubby-hole 
and the time passed with all the speed 
of a snail bent on spending the after- 
noon getting from one tuft of grass 
to the next. 

Just as I was about to slip to my 
knees with a last gasping gurgle there 
came two thrice-welcome knocks on the 
door. With a great sigh of relief I 
threw open the door and stepped blithely 
out—right into the arms of the admiral. 

While inspecting the compartment his 
attention had for some unaccountable 
reason been drawn to the door behind 
which I was suffering. Walking up to 
it, he reached out and tapped twice as 
he asked, “What’s in here?” 

I was the answer. 

If he had not had a long reach he 
would have been tapped in return by 
the door as I opened it. Now he pointed 


One morning, right 
the middle of a 
class in ordnance, who 
should come walking 
in but an admiral. We had been study- 
ing the vitals of a Lewis gun and 
someone had just reassembled it, prob- 
ably the instructor. He knew how. It 
occurred to him that it might entertain 
the admiral to see someone take down 
the gun and reassemble it. Why he 
picked on me I will never know. It may 
have been because he thought I was the 
cleverest man in the class, but I have 
always suspected that he sought revenge 
for some secret and _ long-cherished 
grievance. 

I took the Lewis,gun apart. They are 
the simplest things to take apart. Re- 
move one pin and the parts just fall 
out. But they do not fall in again. Un- 
fortunately it had been clearly under- 
stood beforehand what the nature of 
my performance was to be, so that I 
could not bow gracefully when I had 
the thing apart, accept the applause 
with becoming modesty, and withdraw. 
No, it was part of my act to put the 
damned gun together again. I knew it, 
and the admiral knew it. Well, I put 
it together. It was a surprise to me that 
the guest had time to wait until I fin- 
ished. Nobody held a watch on me, 
but I think the forenoon was practically 

(Continued on page 19) 
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For Once Let’s Have the Facts 


ETERANS as a class have too long been thrust into a 

false position by reason of the prodigious sums that 
have been appropriated for the disabled, but wasted. It 
has been a common experience for The American Legion 
while engaged in fighting for adjusted compensation, for the 
rights of veterans under the civil-service laws, for home- 
stead lands and, indeed, for better accommodations for the 
disabled themselves, to have it thrown in its teeth that the 
Government is already spending millions on millions to aid 
these men and now what else do you grasping highbinders 
want? 

That is a very old story to The American Legion. It 
is an aspersion the Legion has taken lying down, and for 
this reason: The Legion’s first object has always been the 
advancement of the welfare of the disabled. To that it 
pledged itself on the day of its birth in an embattled and 
foreign land. The Legion has hesitated to do anything that 
might envelop in controversy the disabled appropriations 
from Congress, because until very recently those appropri- 
ations were less than what, with competent management, 
would have adequately provided for the need. But there 
has never been competent management. The Legion has 
drawn attention to this situation many times, and under 
this pressure several attempts have been made in the direc- 
tion of remedy. All have failed to a degree which admits 
of no excuse, but even in the course of this failure the 
Legion has declined to campaign vigorously against the 
bureau for fear it might make matters worse and in the 
hope that affairs would take a better turn. 

Now it happens that there has just been a big shake-up 
in the Veterans Bureau. Official Washington wears a 
countenance of injured surprise and the public is aston- 
ished. But this comes as no surprise to The American 
Legion; in fact, the Legion had been expecting it some time 
before it did come. It is true that Legion officials have 
been critical from time to time, and have insisted on the 
correction of specific abuses. This magazine has had its 
own fling at the Bureau. It has been censured and told 
it was exaggerating, propagating a false impression of an 
excellent organization. Well, now it is coming out just 
how wrong ‘this criticism has been. 

Congress hasestepped in. The Senate has appointed a 
committee of investigation and directed that it proceed to 
its duties at once, appropriating $20,000 for that purpose. 
Let us hope the investigation will be swift, fearless, pains- 
taking, thorough. Constructive recommendations will help, 
but it is essentially the evils that should be brought to 
light. In General Frank T. Hines, the new director, the 
Veterans Bureau has a constructive genius at its helm for 
the first time. And in General John F. O’Ryan, wartime 
commander of the 27th Division, retained as special counsel 
for the investigating committee, another efficient soldier, 
veteran and citizen will have much of the task of exposing 
the evils. 

There has been pussyfooting in the past, and the Weekly 
has been a party to it. It seemed the best for the cause, 
but it turned out differently. The staggering total of two 
billion dollars has been spent, ostensibly, on veteran re- 
habilitation. The waste has been scandalous. The present 
annual budget is $450,000,000, which is certainly much 
more than it should be considering what the veteran is 
getting out of it. Let us get at the root of the matter 


and correct the mistakes. 
To Destroy the Profiteering System 


1 greeny were mercenary troops in the old days. They 


were able soldiers, but they were not highly thought 
of by their adversaries—they were hired men of Mars. One 
time, back in a century slightly less cultuyed than ours, 


the commander of a force opposed by mercenaries, finding 
things going his way, hit upon a novel design. He decided 
mercenaries were unworthy of the usual honors of war 
and so he killed all the prisoners. This had the effect of 
making mercenaries, as a class, pretty desperate and dirty 
fighters. Anything went. 

There are no mercenary soldiers now, but mercenary 
practices have not by any means been eradicated from war- 
fare. Thirst for gain is one of the ruling impulses of the 
human race. It has more lives than a cat, and down to 
the war recently finished it survived with undiminished 
vigor—not among the troops, but among many who pro- 
vided the troops with the wherewithal for fighting. You 
really cannot blame the contractor himself a lot, no matter 
how much money he made, if he was honest and played 
by the rules of the game, just as it is hard to reproach 
the individual mercenary of the old days. Both were the 
products of a system. 

We have destroyed the system that supported mercenary 
soldiers, and said that when the nation stands in need of 
defenders all young men must stand ready to fight. For 
this service no effort is made at payment by accepted com- 
mercial standards. The soldier thus called forth receives 
a token, called “nominal compensation.” The American 
Legion intends that the surviving system that supports a 
mercenary industry shall likewise be destroyed, and that 
when the hour of peril strikes industry shall stand ready 
to serve, not on the basis of commercial gain, but as soldiers 
serve—for nominal compensation. 

The Weekly resumes in this issue its narrative of the 
evils that sprung from the present system in the last war. 
Ii does this from a sense of duty and to bring light on shame- 
ful instances of profiteering that the Government had to tol- 
erate in the last war because the war found it caught in the 
coil of necessity. It had to have fighting materials— at any 
price. And so strong and so thoroughly entrenched were 
many of the interests who thus exploited the war for com- 
mercial gain that the very wheels of justice were approached 
and no redress seemed likely until this magazine and a 
few courageous public men brought the story into the open. 
Now we have action. The profiteer hunt is on. 

The Weekly will seek, too, to show the necessity for a 
law bringing about a universal draft, so that should war 
come again all men and all things—fighting men, labor, 
capital and materials will be conscripted into the service 
of defense. 

It is gratifying to note that in this two-fold campaign 
the Legion enjoys the support of the President of the 
United States. On another page is reproduced a letter in 
which the President writes Mr. Markey, former chairman 
of our Committee on Military Affairs: “There were for- 
tunes made out of war expenditures. There were many 
who profiteered and showed utter lack of conscience and 
less of patriotic devotion.” Those words form an indict- 
ment quite as strong as any you will find in Mr. James’s 
articles, which may be sensational, but that is not his 
fault. He merely relates and will relate in forthcoming 
articles facts which substantiate the President’s assertion. 
We will find that the profiteers the President speaks of 
took a leaf from the book of the older mercenaries. Any- 
thing went. 

With reference to universal service the President said 
this in his inaugural address two years ago: 


I can vision the ideal ~epublic, where every man and woman 
is called under the flag for assignment to duty for whatever 
service, military or civic, the individual is best fitted; where we 
may call to universal service every plant, agency, or facility, all 
in the sublime sacrifice for country, and not one penny of war 
profit shall inure to the benefit of private individual, corporation, 
or combination, but all above the normal shall flow into the 
defense chest of the nation. There is something inherently wrong, 
something out of accord with the ideals of representative democ- 
racy, when one portion of our citizenship turns its activities to 
private gain amid defensive war while another is fighting, sacri- 
ficing, or dying for national preservation. 


It will be the further object of the Weekly’s articles to 
show just what that “something” is that the President finds 


“inherently wrong.” 
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HIVALROUS 
Kentucky 
claims the 
honor of mak- 


ing the first contribu- 
tion to The American 
Legion’s Overseas 
Graves Endowment 
Fund. Before the mail 
carriers of America 
had finished distribut- 
ing the issue of The 
American Legion 
Weekly announcing 
that the Legion has 
pledged itself to raise 
enough money this year 
to insure the perpetual 
decoration of the 
graves of our buddies 
abroad, Chief Paduke 
Post of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, had forwarded 
its subscription of 
twenty-five dollars to 
the National Treasurer 
in Indianapolis. At the 
same time it sent word 
that it probably would 
contribute a larger sum 
later, as a Paducah 
newspaper has opened 
its columns, inviting 
contributions from all 
citizens of Paducah. 
Meanwhile letters of 
enthusiastic support 
from department offi- 
cials and posts and 
from Auxiliary leaders 
throughout the country 
began coming to Na- 
tional Commander 
Owsley and The Ameri- 
ean Legion Weekly. 
“We'll do our part!” 
they said, one and-all, 
and some of them told 
of plans already 
started. Theodore E. 
Damm, Commander of 
Advertising Men’s Post 
of New York City, one 
of the largest and most 


influential posts in the 
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Our Flag Is Still There 



































metropolis, that could possibly be assigned it. 


Permanent American military cemetery, Waereghem, 
Belgium 


toward such a worthy 
cause,’Mr. Damm 
wrote. “But we think 
the public wants to be 
in on this. Therefore 
our slogan’ will be 
something like this: 
‘A dime from every- 
body.’ We’ll get the 
newspapers to give us 
free advertising, news 
and editorial space for 
telling Mr. Public all 
about it. We'll put lit- 
tle boxes in every chain 
cigar store and drug 
store in the city. We'll 
tell the public the boxes 
are there and ask them 
to go in and deposit 
their dimes and other 
small change. We'll 
announce it from every 
stage in New York, and 
have the Boy Scouts 
pass around the little 
boxes. We'll get some 
of the theatrical stars 
to do some stunts for 
us in front of the 
Public Library, Times 
Square and City Hall 
Park and raise some 
money that way. Per- 
haps we’ll get the Hip- 
podrome for a Sunday 
benefit concert to top 
the whole matter off.” 
Additional assurance 
of co-operation was re- 
ceived from David G. 
Jones, adjutant of the 
Charles A. Learned 
Post of Detroit, one of 
the largest Legion 
posts in the country. 
A special committee of 
which Dr. Frank B. 
Broderick, past post 
commander and depart- 
ment welfare officer, is 
chairman, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the 
solicitation of funds. 


An appeal to the more than two thou- 


wrote Commander Owsley that his post “It would be comparatively easy for sand members of the post is appearing 
would immediately get in touch with us to raise $100,000, or even several in each week’s issue of the post’s official 


the New York department and offer its times that sum, by going to people pa 
special facilities to insure that New whom we know can well afford to give 


York would raise more than any quota large sums, such as $5,000 or $10,000, 


The Duty We Owe Our Comrades 


T is the high honor of The American Legion 
to represent the American people in the 
fulfilment of the sacred national obligation of 
decorating the graves of our soldiers abroad on 


each Memorial Day. We gladly assume this 


per. 
Providence (Rhode Island) Post has 
(Continued on page 27) 


all—every Legionnaire, every post—contribute 
this year to the Graves Endowment Fund, 
which will insure that each year our respect 
and honor shall be fittingly bestowed upon 
those who sleep in perpetuity in the cemeteries 


responsibility and ask every American toshare of Europe. Let us call upon our fellow-citizens 


with us the performance of the patriotic duty 
it involves. The Legion pledges itself always 


to remember and honor our dead on foreign who died for us. 
soil on the day when the heart of all America 
is thrilling with reverence for them. Let us 


to join their contributions with ours so that 
the world may know we all remember those 


ALVIN OWSLEY 


NATIONAL COMMANDER 
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“And THAT Was My Thrill” 


Inside the Blue Envelope 


| W A S§ 
wounded 


three _ times 
during the 
fighting in 
France. I went 
over the top 
four times. I 
was in some of 
the most san- 
guinary work 
in which Amer- 
ican troops 
partici- 
pated. But my 
greatest thrill did not come to me where 
the shells were bursting. It came— 
back in Chaumont—one day when I 
tore open a tiny blue cablegram and 
read: “Son. Eight pounds. Mother 
fine.’ — CecIL T. DILLINGTON, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


When the Moldavia Went Down 





pte destroyers, out from Dover, 
had been hovering around us for 
days. We were sure that all danger 
from subs was over and were just pat- 
ting ourselves on the back—when bang! 
went a torpedo right under us, and we 
knew we had been struck. 

The ship was the transport Moldavia. 
The date was May 24, 1918. No doubt 
many who may happen to read this 
were there. 

I was fast asleep when the shock 
came, but I hopped up in a jiffy. Below 
me was a young lieutenant from New 
Jersey. “Wake up!” I yelled to him. 
“They’ve got us!” “Go to Hell, I want 
to sleep,” was the reply. 

But there wasn’t any more slumber- 
ing on that boat.* Not by a jugful! 
Small apprentice seamen were rushing 
wildly about on the main deck crying, 
“She’s hit, she’s hit!” Sharp orders 
to man the boats instantly were being 
given; altogether there was a lot doing. 

Within an hour after the ship had 
listed dangerously the survivors were 
aboard two of the destroyers which had 
drawn up alongside as soon as they saw 
that we were in distress. 

Of the five hundred men and officer: 
of the 58th Infantry abvard, 58 were 
killed. Of course the whole affair was 
tremendously exciting; but my greatest 
thrill came when the great stricken ves- 
sel, with a hole with a thirty-foot cir- 
cumference in her port bow, went shoot- 
ing toward Davy Jones’s locker—bow 
first, with the steam from her boiler 
fooms spurting high and her flag 
roudly flying —NATHAN M. PALMER, 
R., Lynchburg, Va. 


Made in U. S. A. 


O doubt most of the thrills felt 

by members of the A. E. F. came 

to them in the line, but no thrill I ever 

felt up there could equal the homely one 

experienced in the un-warlike at- 
mosphere of St. Aignan. 

When my outfit—the 35th Division— 
left northern France on its way to 
Alsace, I came down with the mumps 
and was sent to a British hospital at 





Tell the Thrill Editor, 627 West 
43d Street, New York City, the 
most vivid experience of your serv- 
ice days in 300 words. Unavail- 
able letters cannot be returned. 


Dieppe. In course of time I reached St. 
Aignan with a casual company. 

Now in those two months I had spent 
in France, at no time had I seen any- 
thing but French railway equipment. 
Dinky little French engines, with 
whistles sounding like a cross between 
those of a peanut roaster and those on 
a merry-go-round, and with no bells at 
all, were all I had heard in that be- 
nighted land. 

On the afternoon I landed at St. 
Aignan I was sitting on my pack near 
the railroad track, waiting patiently 
to be enrolled as a regular boarder. 
Suddenly there appeared before my 
startled eyes a gigantic American hog, 
engineered by an American pilot. The 
fireman pulled a cord, and a sweet 
sound greeted my ears—the long, 
hoarse to-o-0-0-t of a real Yank whistle! 
The fireman pulled another cord, and 
the bell began to ring. 

Mon Dieu! Talk about a thrill! I 
had a grand scare when I was under 
my first barrage, I’ll admit, but none 
could ever compare with the pleasurable 
feeling I had that day at St. Aignan 
when I both saw and heard that Ameri- 
can engine.—CHESTER L. SHAW, Law- 
rence, Kans. 


* Under Fire Near Baulny 


T was the third day of what we sub- 
sequently learned was the Meuse- 

Argonne offensive. All we knew at the 
time was that a terrific battle was going 
on and that we were somewhere north 
of Verdun. Comparatively safe in a 
shell hole, I viewed the proceedings. 
Down a nearby road came a supply 
train, toward which the Germans were 
directing their fire. 

Near me, likewise in shell holes, were 
two doughboys. Suddenly there came a 
terrific blast that seemed to shake the 
stars from heaven, and I went straight 
up in the air—just how high I will 
never know. Then came darkness. 

When I came to I heard the two men 
talking. “That guy over there is stone 
dead,” said one of them. I wondered if 
I really was stone dead. My body was 
all aches, and I thought maybe I was. 
But when I managed to stand up, I 
found that I had not been touched. 

“I’m getting out of this place,” I re- 
marked as I prepared to leave. “We’re 
in the line of the German fire, and it’s 
getting too hot.” My friends only 
laughed. “So long,” they said. And 
then—I got out. I ran. Two hundred 
yards nearer Baulny I established an- 
other headquarters. The shells con- 
tinued to crash. But I was fairly safe. 

When the Germans had finally suc- 
ceeded in smashing the supply train to 
their satisfaction they ceased firing and 
I went back to the two men. But I did 
not find them. A French mortar shell 
had fallen short and literally blown 
them to bits—HARM AREND, Watford 
City, N. D. 


The O. D. and the Gray 


Y great- 

est thrill 
happened, not 
in the trenches, 
nor at the port 
of embarka- 
tion, nor even 
in training 
camp, but on 
Main Street, 
Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, April 





30, 1918, in 
broad day- 
light. 


On April 17th, those magic words 
dear to the hearts of all bucks, cor- 
porals and sergeants: “The appoint- 
ment of Sergeant Whoozis as Second 
Lieutenant . . . is announced,” came to 
me. On April 29th, being granted seven 
days leave, I started for my home, my 
family and my girl in Georgia. 

A lay-over of two hours between 
trains in Richmond gave me a little time 
to see the sights. Of course I was 
policed up to a million—new uniform, 
puttees and shoes glistening like a mir- 
ror, and the gold bars—man, they sure 
were shined up! I was an officer in 
the United States Army. 

Passing down Main Street I saw a 
Confederate veteran in his gray uni- 
form, badge of honor in his lapel. Be- 
ing Southern born and descended from 
Confederate veterans, I held them all 
in high esteem. As he approached me, 
old and bent, walking slowlyeand feebly, 
he glanced up and saw a soldier of the 
United States Army approaching. He 
straightened up, paused and gave a 
salute, short and quick. Thrilled! I'll 
say I was! And whenever I recall the 
incident I have another thrill. Perhaps 
he had a son in the Army or Navy, and 
though he had fought for his principles 
in 61, he gave quick allegiance that 
spring day in 1918 to his country’s 
army.—RUSSELL M. BYTHEWOOD (for- 
merly Captain. Q. M. C., 304th Steve- 
dore Regiment), Richmond, Va. 


All Because of a Cane 


BOUT the most thrilling of the 
£1 many experiences through which I 
passed as a doughboy was brought 
about through the possession of a cane. 
It was while our outfit, the 131st In- 
fantry, 33rd Division, was up on the 
Somme, co-operating with the British 
and Australian Forces, and just two 
days following the hop-over at Chipilly 
Ridge, August 8, 1918. I, as sergeant- 
major, was attached to the first bat- 
talion, which was then holding down 
the front line, with the Aussies in sup- 
port. 

Regimental headquarters had been 
persistently pushing us for casualty re- 
ports, but the company commanders 
were rather loath to make the neces- 
sary check-up. Getting no satisfaction 
from the runners, I determined to make 
the rounds on my own hook in an en- 
deavor to stimulate action toward pro- 
curing the required data. So, accom- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Home of Walter B. Duke Post of Port, Oklahoma 


HE activity of Walter Duke Post 
is an emphatic answer to the ques- 
tionings of isolated Legion posts and of 
groups of service men who, because 
of their location, hesitate to organ- 


ize a Legion post. Consider this 
post, situated down in the south- 
west corner of Washita County in 


western Oklahoma. Its post office ad- 
dress is Port, but that doesn’t mean 


A Disabled Veteran Carries On 


T was at Cantigny in May, 1918, that 

Company C, 56th Engineers, on de- 
tached service with the First French 
Army, got its first taste of action. 
Two platoons of the company were 
commanded by Lieut. Lester F. Albert, 
who had charge of field operations of 
the Searchlight Section. Their position 
was under direct and heavy shell fire 
during the night of May 27th. Next 
morning a shell registered a direct hit. 

That shell ended Lieutenant Albert’s 
active service. It shattered both of his 
legs, tore off a finger of his right hand 
and inflicted many severe body wounds. 
First aid was rendered by Lieut. A. G. 
Byrd, company medical officer. When 
the French surgeons resorted to blood 
transfusion to save Albert’s life Lieu- 
tenant Byrd was again on hand to 
furnish the blood. 

Fourteen months later Lieutenant 


Albert was discharged from the Gov- 
ernment hospital at Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota. He returned to his home 
State, Idaho, with .both legs gone. 
Handicapped in the game of life? 
Albert didn’t look at it that way. He 
resumed his work as an electrical en- 
gineer, and he became one of the 
pioneers in the organization of the new 
veterans’ outfit, The American Legion, 
in Idaho. When the Department of 
Idaho held its second annual convention 
in April, 1920, Albert was picked out 
for the job of department adjutant. 
He has held the position ever since, 
the fourth annual convention last July 
electing him for an additional term of 
three years. 

Lieutenant Byrd is also still on the 
job. He is Dr. A. G. Byrd of Emmett, 
Idaho, past commander of the Legion 
post in that town, 

















The corn palace bandstand erected by Legionnaires of Sleepy Eye, 
Minnesota, in honor of the town’s fiftieth birthday 
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anything, as Port is just a wide place 
in the road, ten miles from a railroad. 
Nineteen farmer boys comprise the 
membership, and those nineteen came 
across with their dues for 1923 so 
promptly that they beat all of the other 
posts in Oklahoma to it, and as a re- 
sult will lead the department convention 
parade this fall. They have a Legion 
hall—it’s just a little farm shack set- 
ting back from the road in a corn field, 
but none the less it’s a home and 
it belongs to the post. In two years 
only one regular weekly meeting has 
been missed, and that by vote of the 
members. Attendance has averaged 
better than eighty-five percent. 
Finances? Eight months, $500—in 
part as follows: “It was earned pretty 
easy—there’s nothing wonderful about 
it,” modestly states Post Commander 
Lucas. “Last spring we rented ten 
acres of land in the name of the post. 
We bought cotton seed from the post 
finances and the members planted and 
tended it at odd times. Didn’t have a 
very good season, but we had a fair 
yield. Because most of us were busy 
with our own crops at the time we had 
to hire pickers, but after all expenses 
were paid we found a profit of $275.” 





Lester F. Albert, adjutant, Department 
of Idaho 


What s in a Name ?P 


HERE is one town in Minnesota 
whose geographical and post office 
designation is a misnomer. That town 
is Sleepy Eye. Regardless of the som- 
nambulistic appellation, Sleepy Eye is 
very much awake. That also holds 
good for Benjamin A. Remmele Post, 
which unit of The American Legion has 
its headquarters there. 

Last fall, with the co-operation of 
the community, Remmele Post put over 
a county agricultural fair and harvest 
festival commemorating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the town. 
Exhibition booths extended along both 
sides of the main street, with the post’s 
exhibit, the Corn Palace, occupying a 
prominent position at the main inter- 
section. 

With a roof thatched with corn 
stalks and the rest of the structure 
decorated with ears of corn of varied 
hues, the bandstand, entirely the work 
of Legionnaires, was the center of 
activities. 
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By Austin A. Petersen 


Adjutant, Department of 
. Wisconsin, The American 
Legion 











The Forty Hommes 
bandsmen of Blooming- 
ton (Illinois) Voiture 
wear nifty horizon-blue 


best way to attract 

attention and get 
publicity, I’d tell him to 
say it with music. Don’t 
minstrel troupes parade 
their band to draw peo- 
le to the theatre? The 
an of a trumpet or 
the bang of a drum will 
stop traffic in the biggest 
cities, though investiga- 
tion might disclose only 
a come-on stunt for a 
new hair tonic. The 
itinerant cure-all medi- 
cine vender of a genera- 
tion ago always carried 


F anyone were to 
ask me offhand the 








a cornetist or a banjo 
player. Is any political 
rally complete without a 
band, good, bad or indif- 
ferent? And how about 
the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind that solicit 
alms on the streets 
equipped with hand- 
organs or guitars? 

The same answer 
would stand if I were 
questioned as to how to produce pep 
and enthusiasm and a feeling of good- 
will at Legion meetings or larger gath- 
erings. And I’m safe in that answer, 
because the value of music has been 
proved in Legion post rallies, at county 
meetings and at department and na- 
tional conventions. 

The Drum and Bugle Corps of Racine 
Post in my department proved it to the 
Legionnaires of Wisconsin. It was a 
long, hard job for those Rafine Post- 
men to get that corps organized, uni- 
formed and financed for the trip to the 
Fourth National Convention at New 
Orleans, but the corps made good and 
won first prize in the national contest. 
Now it is recognized as the official Na- 
tional Drurh and Bugle Corps of The 
American Legion for 1923. We of Wis- 
consin are proud of that honor, but we 
are equally proud of our other posts 
that have stepped out and built musical 
organizations. Probably because of the 


Post 
Bugle 


National 





Racine (Wisconsin) 
Drum and 

Corps 
the title of official 


Corps for 1923 in the 
New Orleans 
vention parade 








won 
Drum 


con- 


The drum corps 
of Washington 
(Missouri) Post 
shows what small- 

er towns can do 


department’s good record in that activ- 
ity I was asked to present the subject 
of Legion bands and drum corps at the 
national conference of department ad- 
jutants at Indianapolis last December. 

I admit that it isn’t the easiest thing 
in the world to organize a band or drum 
corps. It takes real work, perseverance, 
some musical talent and, if the band is 
to be well-instructed and drilled and 
equipped, a good deal of money. Once 
the band is established, however, all 
the work and the worry and the expense 
is repaid to the workers. A live band 
or drum corps goes a long way toward 
the development of a post and toward 


























establishing its position as a community 
organization. 

Here is the initial step usually taken 
by the larger posts in the organization 
of a band or drum corps. A question- 
naire is mailed to all post members to 
discover hidden talent and to line up 
non-musicians in support. The blank 
asks, among other things, whether a 
member without talent or training 
would be willing to learn to play an 






instrument if an 
vided, or, lacking 
would support 
within the post. 


Continued on page 25 
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instructor were pro- 
either of these, if he 
organization 
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Keeping Step with the Legion 


Address all communications to this department to The Stepkeeper, National Headquarters Bureau, The American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Indiana 








Eats 





HE idea of holding weekly lunches 

for posts is going better and better. 
The latest offering comes on the sta- 
tionery of L. T. Stephenson of Fresno, 
California, who, after telling how 
Fresno Post has been conducting 
lunches for some time, goes into a 
highly interesting manual for such 
meetings. Starting with the rule that 
the “Moi Aussi Mess” of Fresno Post 
shall meet every Monday at high noon, 
the manual goes on to say: 


That there be elected: 

Skipper, or president 

Sou Looey, or vice-president 

Field Clerk, or secretary 

Finance Officer, or treasurer 

Captain of the Heads, whose duty it 
shall be to seat the members and guests 
and perform such others duties as the 
Skipper may direct 

An M.P., or sergeant-at-arms. 

3. The above shall constitute the Coun- 
cil of Administration and shall hold office 
for the calendar year. 

4. The Skipper shall appoint an Officer 
of the Day who shall arrange the program 
and preside at the mess specified by the 
Skipper. 

5. The Skipper shall appoint such tem- 
porary and permanent committees as in 
his and the membership’s judgment may be 
necessary. 

6. Each member shall pay the Captain of 
the Heads or his deputy sixty cents before 
sitting down to mess and sixty cents for 
each guest that he may have, except that 
any number of guests, not exceeding five, 
who are present at the request of the O. D. 
shall not be paid for by any individual 
member. 

7. There shall be no other dues, fines or 
assessments, except that the Captain of 
the Heads shall collect at the earliest op- 
portunity sixty cents from any member 
AWOL and report the same to the mess. 

8. The membership shall be divided into 
four grades to be known as Recruits, 
Bucks, Lance Jacks and Top Soaks. A Re- 
cruit is a member of the mess who has not 
presented the application of a new mem- 
ber to Fresno Post during the calendar 
year. He is entitled to a vote but no voice 
in the proceedings of the Mess except by 
specal permission of the Skipper. A Buck 
is a member of the Mess who has during 
the calendar year presented the applica- 
tion of one new member to Fresno Post. 
He is entitled to two pieces of pie and a 
limited voice in the proceedings. A Lance 
Jack is a member wiv Aas two Legionnaires 
to his credit during the calendar year. He 
is entitled to full voice and vote in the 
proceedings. A Top Soak is a member who 
has three or more Legionnaires to his credit 
during the calendar year. He shall be 
privileged to get at the head of the line, 
pick his teeth with a fork, eat with his 
knife, throw his cigarette butts on the floor, 
talk all of the time, interrupt the speakers 
and customarily conduct himself as is gen- 
erally approved for first sergeants. 

9. Out of the first funds available there 
shall be provided a dog tag for Bucks, to 
be worn suspended from the neck by a 
dirty piece of tape; a red chevron for Lance 
Jacks, to be worn on the back midway be- 
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tween the shoulder blades; a service bar of 
at least three ribbons of suitable size for 


Top Soaks. All decorations to be worn at 
all messes on the outside of the coat. 

10. This resolution, together with its pre- 
amble, shall be considered the Constitution 
and By-laws of the Moi Aussi Mess and 
shall be known as “Moss’s Manual for 
Demobilized Messes.” 


11. This Manual may be altered, amended . 


or repealed at any regular mess by a ma- 
jority vote provided that notice of such 
change has been given in writing at the 
preceding meeting. 








Turning Them Out 





HEN Adjutant Hartigan of Rhode 
Island wrote his story for the 
Weekly on “Psyching the Post Roll” 
he started something. Since it ap- 
peared (February 2d) we’ve been get- 
ting letters of gratitude, and we sup- 
pose he has, too. The ideas in it have 
been adopted by more posts than were 
mentioned, and a lot of them have asked 
us for honorable mention because they 
invented the ideas, or because they have 
taken them up. Space forbids that we 
do all that, but we certainly have space 
for a new idea along the line of attend- 
ance stimulation as discussed by Mr. 
Hartigan. Here it is, as embodied in 
a letter from Adjutant H. R. Spangler 
of Montgomery (Alabama) Post: 


The personal contact program of Mont- 
gomery Post, which was tried out last year, 
has brought splendid results. From our 
entire membership, which numbered five 
hundred men, we selected fifty members 
who are the real workers. Each of the 
fifty men was sent a notice as follows: 

“This is to notify you that the executive 
committee of Montgomery Post has selected 
you as one of the post’s wheel-horses and 
as a Legionnaire upon whom your post can 
always depend. In this connection we beg 
to advise that the following named men 
are placed under your personal supervision. 
Until January 1, 1924, you are responsible 
for their notification of all Legion meetings, 
functions, etc. When you are called over 
the ’phone by the post adjutant and notified 
of any contemplated Legion meeting, din- 
ner, parade, funeral, etc., you are im- 
mediately to call your men, notify them 
and urge their attendance.” 

On each notice was listed the names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of ten 
post members. Under the list was the sug- 
gestion that it be pasted in a place where 
it could not be lost. 








Why Capitalize? 





ERE’S a new one: Medford (Ore 
gon) Post has just capitalized it- 
self at $2,000 and has incorporated for 
that amount. 
Adjutant A. J. Crose of Medford 
Post sends an interesting account of 
reasons for this step: 


There were several good reasons for our 
incorporating. One of them, and probably 
the greatest one of all, is the fact that this 
post has accumulated property consisting of 
furniture for a clubroom, office furniture 
for the adjutant, two pianos and other mis- 
cellaneous property, and that the members 
felt that inasmuch as we will probably be 
adding to this we should have a recognized 
corporate standing. 

Another thing: We have for some time 
leased from year to year and it has been 
a question how far we could go into court in 
enforcing the terms of these leases as long 
as we had no organization recognized by 
law. 

Furthermore, a check was made of the 
finances of the post and much to our sur- 
prise we found that since its inception it 
has handled $18,000. In other words, the 
post was doing considerably more business 
than the average individual, and during that 
period we had been at various times engaged 
in enterprises more or less commercial in 
nature and yet legally we were as nothing. 

We had at various times called upon the 
bank where we kept our funds, for tem- 
porary financial assistance and had bor- 
rowed money on notes signed by the com- 
mander and adjutant. We understand that 
there is a question of liability on the part 
of the signers of the note under such cir- 
cumstances and we would not care to have 
that liability continue when a remedy was 
so simple. 

The matter that brought the question to a 
head came under the leasing by the post of 
the largest dance hall in southern Oregon 
for a series of dances. Last November we 
leased the natatorium and under our agree- 
ment we were advanced $500 by the owners 
for the purpose of making decorations, our 
lease to run six months with the privilege 
of one year’s renewal. We have been giv- 
ing dances regularly since that time and 
have made a wonderful ballroom by the 
expenditure of something over $1,200. Of 
this amount a portion will be borne by the 
owners of the building—probably enough to 
pay off the $500 advanced to us. 

We are operating this on a_ business 
basis, wherein each man receives pay for 
work done, and except for some donated 
services by members to assist in deco- 
rating, the rule of paying for all work and 
materials has been adhered to. It has been 
so much of a financial success, this ven- 
ture of ours, that we have today enough 
money to pay all outstanding obligations 
and leave a small balance. Realizing that 
the next year would probably leave this 
post a good-sized bank account we decided 
that we should have the best protection 
that could be given us. We have there- 
fore incorporated and have drawn up a 
new set of by-laws to conform to the 
State’s requirements, and these will be 
adopted at our next regular meeting. 
[They’ve been adopted by now, the Step 
Keeper presumes. ] 
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: Wild Admirals | Have Known 


over when the end came. I sweat blood 


too. 

When I had finally completed my task, 
the admiral asked me one of the simplest 
questions that I have ever had put to 


me. 

“Could you,” ae inquired solicitously, 
“do that blindfolded?” It was like hit- 
ting a man when he was down. 

I felt just exactly like saying, “No, 
could you?” I am sure that would have 
held him for awhile. 

Thank the Lord I did not say it. My 
navy training overcame my instinct for 
repartee and I hedged. 

“J have never tried, sir,” I said mod- 
estly, and he seemed willing to let it 
go at that. 

Only one other admiral crossed my 
horizon during the duration, and he 
loomed up hull-down on the East River 
at a time when I would rather he had 
been on the Nile, or in some other warm 
spot. 

It was a bright morning in early 
spring. The world was all aglow with 
newly-awakened life, etc., etc., und so 
weiter. The sub-chaser to which I was 
attached as exec, was tied up at a pier. 
For some time past I had been annoyed 
by letters from the commandant of the 
naval district calling my attention to 
a general order which declared that the 
crews of chasers should be taken ashore 
for physical exercise daily whenever the 
shore was near enough. These letters 
had been taking on a more peremptory 
tone as time went on, and I had selected 


(Continued from page 11) 


the morning so beautifully described 
above for our maiden effort to carry out 
the order. It was a remarkably good 
day for it. 

We were out on the wharf, the crew 
and I, going through our daily dozen, 
or trying to. What the uniform of the 
day could have been I cannot imagine. I 
wore a pair of white flannel trousers 
and a sweat-shirt. The only thing that 
distinguished me as a navy officer and 
not a tennis player was my hat. Even 
so, I looked neat and clean, which is a 
great deal more than I can say of the 
crew. They wore whatever their con- 
sciences had told them to put on when 
they answered reveille (the cook played 
it on a dishpan), and their consciences 
had said nothing about being clean. 
Dungarees predominated, but there were 
also represented dress blues, on men 
who had just returned from liberty, very 
undress blues, and dirty whites. 

The crew was lined up in a single 
straggling rank, twenty-three of them, 
with their backs toward the river and 
their faces toward me. I was trying to 
lead them in the intricate movements of 
the exercises. What we needed was a 
phonograph and a set of records to do 
them by. Headquarters should have 
thought of that. I cannot blame anyone 
but myself, however, for the total lack 
of discipline on this occasion. The ex- 
ercises, what we did know of them, were 
not being done in a military manner. 
I must also confess that there was much 
raucous laughter and even remarks 


flung at me by the crew. They were, 
the truth must be told, giving me the 
raspberry on the form which I was, or 
rather was not, displaying. 

We were, as a matter of fact, having 
quite a little fun out of it and intended 
to stop it just as soon as the captain 
finished sewing up the indoor baseball. 
Suddenly a launch from the navy yard 
shot around a corner of the pier and 
deposited practically in our midst—an 
admiral. Fhe crew, with their backs to 
the water, did not see him and the dis- 
graceful proceedings went on for sev- 
eral minutes before I could bring the 
exercises to a halt. The admiral stood 
with folded arms and watched. I do 
not think a single horrible detail escaped 
him. He had been in the Navy many 
moons and had grown gray in it, while 
I had served but two years, but I was 
certainly showing him something he had 
never seen before. He did not say 
anything, but there was a message writ- 
ten on his face where all that looked 
might read. 

If I had been a movie star I would 
have registered right back at him, 
“Who won the war? Why, the naval 
reserves of course. What matters a 
little discipline more or less between old 
friends?” 

Even then, with the war over only 
six months, admirals had ceased to have 
much of a kick. Today they are right 
back at prewar strength. I do not even 
remember whether I have seen one since 





Who Can 
YOU 
Dig Up? 




















F,VERYBODY’S digging up somebody or something. A man in New Jersey dug up monkey 


bones. 


A fellow we know is still trying to dig up his income tax. 
up their back yards to plant free seeds, because Congress says they will not get any more. 


Carnarvon went to Egypt to dig up a dead one. 


Is there a bunch of dead ones in your town? You’d be surprised to find how easy it is to 
dig them up. Once you’ve dug up a dead one you'll find that selling him Legion membership 
is like finding pure gold for your post, like planting Legion buttons that will blossom on hun- 


dreds of other coat lapels once you’ve got him digging for dead ones too. 
Look at the fuss old King Two-Tank is making. 


Why did you buy? Think it over and you'll find that the same argu- 


a dead one can be. 


Somebody sold you. 


A lot of people are digging 
Lord 


It’s funny how live 


ment will sell many an ex-service man who was never in the Legion before. 


Dig up an old member and get him to dig up his dues. 


It’s diggin’ time in all diggins. Who can you dig up? 


POST OFFICERS: This is the Big 
ion Year. Are you determined to 
make it soin your Post? New members 
are pouring in, but we are still after a 
few scattered renewals. We have al- 


ready begun to discontinue The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly to delinquent 
members. Be sure that cards for your 
renewal members get to us as soon as 
possible. We will not be able to supply 


Get a new one to dig up his. 


back copies if delay has occurred in 
sending in record cards. Get your 
members lined up to dig up'every old 
member and as many new ones az 
possible. More power to you! 
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> te SixWeeks 
Trip to Europe 


F you are planning a trip to 

Europe, you can now have the 
vacation of your life for only $495. 
Send the information blank below 
for your Government’s surprising 
new booklet, “Economy Trips to 
Europe,” which gives suggested 
itineraries for tours costing but 
$495 and shows you how to get 





a maximum return for your time 
and money spent abroad. Don’t fail 
to write for this invaluable guide. 
Glorious Days on 
Government Ships 
The low rates on the swift, 
comfortable “Cabin Ships” oper- 
ated by the United States Lines 
make this six weeks’ trip practi- 
cable at $495. On these splendid 
vessels, a cabin passage to England 
is only $120—third-class $85. 
Next sailings are: 
President Van Buren. .April 4 
President Polk .. April 11 
President Garfield -April 18 


President Adams ._ > 25 
President Monroe ay 2 


Write Today 


Mail the information blank today for the new 
booklet *‘Economy Trips to Europe,” and also 
for the handsomely illustrated booklet, showing 
actual photographs of the Government ships that 
run to all parts of the world. No obligation. 
Send the information blank now! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Sec. U.S. 12253 Washington, D.C. 
Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government literature described above, I am 
considering a trip to Europe (), to The 
Orient (J, to South America [). 


If l godatewill be about... 


My Name. 





My Street No. or R.F.D.__..........-eceeee----- . 











For information in regard to sailings address: 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 





UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 























BURSTS 


AND 


DU pS 





Payment is made for materia] for this department. 


accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Unavailable manuscript returned only wh 
Address 627 West 43d St., New York ‘ ity 








inn 


Run Down 


Hubb: “Haven’t I always given you my 
salary check on the first of every month? 
| Wiff: “Yes, but you never told me you 
got paid on the first and the fifteenth, you 
| embezzler!” 


| What, Indeed? 


Irate Woman: “Say, you, do you remem- 
ber marryin’ me to Albert Blinks, bachelor, 
six months ago?” 
Justice of Peace: 
I do. 
Irate Woman: 
do about it? He’s 


Too Much Faith 


A Southern darkey became converted and 
for some time his religious fervor was a 
| matter for awe among the brethren. One 
night, however, he showed up at meetin’ 
with a lugubrious face. 

“Ise backslid,” he announced mournfully 
from the platform. “Ise a doubtin’ sinner. 
I ain’ got de faith in divine providence what 
Brothah Johnson got. 

“Brothah Johnson he got such faith in 
divine providence, dat jest to show off, what 
dat man do but climb a lightnin’ rod in a 
thundah storm. Me, I stays down below 
on terra cotta. Yassuh, Ise backslid.” 


“Why, er—yes, I think 


“Well, wotcher goin’ to 
escaped.” 


100 Percent Precaution 


A guest stopping overnight at a ram- 
shackle country hotel was shown to his 
room by a bellhop. 

“I’m glad there’s a fire escape,” he said 
in some relief. “But what’s the big idea 
in putting a prayer book in such a con- 
spicuous place?” 

“That’s in case the fire gets too fur a 
head start,” replied the youth. 


As a Post or as an Individual 


It doesn’t matter how you pay your con- 
tribution to the Legion’s $100,000 Graves 
Endowment Fund. From whatever source, 
lonations all go into the common fund, 
which will insure the decoration of every 
A. E.F. grave forever. Do your bit. 





Breaking It Gently 

The lieutenan*’s orderly had been taking 
too many privileges in the opinion of his 
gold-barred boss, and the latter had de- 
cided to call him down for it at the next 
opportunity. It presented itself shortly. 

“Sir,” the orderly approached him one 
day, “I’m gonna go to town to see my girl 
tonight and I should like to borrow your 
leather puttees.” 

“Wuff—wuff!” choked the lieutenant by 
way of a preliminary. “Wt aff — 

“And, sir, I have them on.’ 


Too Much Efficiency 

There had been six candidates at the 
examination for promotion to corporal and 
five had passed with flying colors. The 
sleeve of the sixth—apparently the most 
efficient of all—was as yet unadorned with 
chevrons. 

“What’s the matter with Fussy, anyway ?” 
tolerantly asked one of the successful candi- 
dates. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” explained another. 
“Fussy’s a good guy and a hard worker 
and all that, but—oh, well, he’s the kind 
of a goof who dries off old safety razor 


blades before he throws them away. 


A Leading Question 
Professor Cyanidus was interrupted dur- 
ing an interesting and instructive chemical 
investigation by the ringing of his tele- 
phone. 


“Hello,” said a sweet feminine voice at 





the other end.. “Professor Cyanidus? This 





jew, £% @ 
/ ke iy £ 4 a 
“You an aviator, too?” 
“No. I own a car. 


is the Kaffen Clothing Store. That pair of 
trousers you ordered last Tuesday have 
just come.” 

“Ah—er—yes?” parried the professor 
absent-mindedly. “And—-ah—-er—do they 
fit ?” 

Great Expectations 

Little Harold had just returned from a 
trip with his parents. Somewhere during 
the journey he had picked up some highly 
decorative phrases which he proceeded to 
try out on his small sister. She was very 
properly shocked. 

“Harold!” she exclaimed. “You'll never 
go to Heaven if you use such naughty 
words.” 

“Well,” replied Harold resignedly. “I’ve 
just been to New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Atlantic City. Gosh! A fellow can’t ex- 
pect to go everywhere, can he?” 


Unfavorable Odds 


Casey: “T niver go to the bank on Sather- 


“An’ f’r why not?” 

Casey: “Sure, an’ th’ sign on th’ door 
says ’tis only nine ‘to twelve I'll get me 
money.” 


The Other Car 


“But the Boils-Boast auto people guaran- 
tee their car for life,” objected a prospec- 
tive motor purchaser to a salesman for the 
Flivver Five. 

“IT know they do,” he replied calmly. 
“But our car is guaranteed for a whole 
year.” 


Unreasonable 
Mother: “How many times have I told you 


not to play with that horrid Baxter boy?” 
Aggrieved Willie: “What do you think 


, 
I am anyway, ma—an adding machine?’ 


Polling Place Principles 

While the woman's vote .is confidently ex- 
pected to—and probably will—clean up 
politics, it must be admitted that there are 
times when the temptations, increased by 
a lifetime of bargain hunting, prove almost 
irresistible. 

A man at the last election was attempt- 
ing to sell his vote, but the woman candidate 
refused firmly to be a party to bribery and 


corruption. F 
“T will not give 


“No, sir,” she said. 


zy 
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a dollar for it. 





It is not worth it.” 


the man. 

“Why didn’t you say that before?” she 
asked. But then honor triumphed. “No,” 
she continued. “No. Not even if you of- 
fered to vote twice for a dollar seventy-five. 


A Tip 
Rub: “Serves you right.” 


Dub: “What?” 
Rub: “The waiter—if you tip him.” 


An Averted Tragedy 


A dark-haired young man, dressed in a 
gray suit, entered a restaurant and ordered 


only patron of the place, but still he waited 
more than an hour while the waiter gos- 
siped with the cook and consumed a few 
shots of old stuff he had managed to filch 
from the proprietor’s private stock. 
Finally the young fellow became impa- 
tient and walked out. When the waiter 
sauntered into the dining room he found 
a white-haired old man, dressed in a gray 
suit, occupying the chair vacated by his 
frst patron. His eyes bursting from his 
head, he hurried back to the kitchen. 


up that bottle and put that order of chicken 
on the fire! This guy is getting feeble and 
he’s likely to die on our hands any minute.” 


Diagnosed 

“That man,” said the famous physician, 
“has stigoraitic detruilisis sponzulium, and 
I'm charging two thousand dollars to diag- 
nose his case.” 

“Beg pardon,” interrupted the dazed 
medical student, “what did you say he has?” 

“He has two thousand dollars.” 


Dites! 


My barber shaved my jowl, and as he shaved, 
He talked, and talked, and talked, as was 
his wont. 
“Do you speak French?” I asked. “Ah, 
oui,” he cried. 


don’t.” : 
The Realist 
Speaker: “Think of the poverty on the 
other side! Think of it! How would you 
feel if your family were composed of a 
widow with little ya 
Casey: “I’d feel like a corpse.” 


Justified 


Judge: “You were a party to the crime 
when the after-dinner speaker was mur- 
dered. Did you know him?” 

Defendant: “Yes. He was a crime to 
the party.” 


Her Coming-Out Party 


“Mother, may I go out to dance?” 
“Yes, my dear, instanter; 

Honi soit qui mal y pense, 
But wear your Tam O’Shanter.” 


That’s All Right, Then 


Smith: “Dennis claims not to have heard 
the horn, What’s the matter with his hear- 


ing?” 
a Smithers: “Nothing, it’s to be held Satur- 


ay. 
The Brutish Nobility 


Mrs. Bixby: “That Marquis of Queens- 
bury, or whoever he is, must be a terribly 
Savage person to allow all those brutal 
prizefights.” 

Mrs. Tompkins: “Yes, he must be. But 
I'll say he isn’t half as bad as the Count— 
the fellow they’re all knocked down for.” 


Limited 
“Yes,” said the new private, “army pay 








doesn’t amount to so much, but a fellow 
ought to be able to pick up a few dollars at 
poker.” 

“Mebbe so,” replied the old-timer, “but 







“I wish you would,” I said, “because ] | 


“For heaven's sake!” he gasped. “Cork | 








80 far most of my winnings have been con- 
ed to quarters.” 





“Take it for ninety cents, lady,” urged 


a portion of fried chicken. He was the | 














A unique Persian 
Paisley design 
printed on Crépe 
Faille 

















4 smart Bengaline 
of conservative 


pattern usual - 


New Designs in Smart 
Neckwear 


Wuetuer you look for patterns 
fresh from the hands of style cre- 
ators, or conservative designs that 
always hold a quiet charm, you 
are assured of just the right color- 
ings, and the correct shapes if you 
make sure that the cravat you 
select is a Cheney. 


Particularly sturdy, too, are 
Cheney Tubulars — famous for 
their lasting wear and good looks. 
Ask your haberdasher to show 
them. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Silks 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 
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TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The swivel says 


SIMMONS || 


it's a Simmons 


Matching Beanty: 


with Long Lite 


N every link of a 
Simmons Chain rare 
beauty of design is ex- 
pressed through pains- 


OH) taking craftsmanship 


) and the soundest of ma- 


i Y 
cy } 


Salty 


terials. 


And happily, in this 
case, beauty is lasting! 
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SK 


The special Simmons 


ic <~¥ 
ay 


process of drawing 


i) 
oe 


gold, green gold or 
Platinumgold over a 
less expensive base 
these 


metal makes 


UG Sa eaaae 


chains most durable— 


ats 


ready to serve you 
through the years. And 






it also makes them 


reasonable in price— 
from $+ to $15. 





[There are Simmons 







styles to suit you ex- 
actly, whatever your 







occupation or watch 
chain preferences. See 






them at your jeweler’s. 







R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 


R. F. Srmmons Co. oF Canapa, Ltd. 
Toronto Ontario 






“For fifty years—un- 
surpassed in watch 
chain value!” 





In the panel above a most at- 
tractive and unusual combina- 
tion of link designs is shown 


—=—<— = 


A Banker on Adjusted Compensation 


An organization which is working tooth and nail against adjusted 
vompensation recently sent out some circular letters the purpose of 
which was to enlist the sympathy and support of prominent men in 


the campaign be ing waged against the “honus.” 
B. Colvin of Glens Falls, New York. Mr. Colvin is a 
State of 


reached A. 
former treasurer of the 
WMIMEHOUS large 


Falls Trust Company. 


of a successful and conservative 


| ¥ AM writing in reply to your circu- 
lar letter of December 15th ad- 
dressed to me. You say the favor 
| comes at the suggestion of friends of 
the cause in New York who want to 
get my assistance in forming the 
nucfus of the League whose emblem 
is, “Everything for the disabled; noth- 
ing for the able-bodied.” 

Let me first assure you that this ap- 
peal is the first one in any form com- 
ling to me from World War veterans 
i has failed to enlist my co-opera- 
tion, sympathy and active interest. 
| I am assuming that you are a World 
| War veteran and your organization is 
|made up of veterans of that patriotic 
body of loyal, sacrificing, worthy citi- 
zens, although the literature which I 
have read carefully does not state as 
a tact that this is true. 
| If you are veterans of other wars 
the force of my reply will be less 
direct and fail of application. 

I place myself in a class of respond- 
lents entirely different from the well 
known Federal legislator whose dis- 
courteous. distasteful and inexcusable 
letter of December 13th you bring to 
public attention. You applied to him, 
as you do to me, seeking to induce him 
to withhold introduction of his Ford 
ney Bonus Bill. Let me assure you of 
my mature and open-minded considera 
tion of the movement you head, al- 
though I am totally at variance with its 
aims and purposes. 

Any sor of the United States, fol- 
lower of the flag, upstanding, two- 
fisted American boy who upheld the 
hands of our Government and rallied 
to the support of our allies in the late 
inhuman debauch of the Hun is worthy 
of respect and courtesy; an audience 
with the most influential citizen or 
lesser light in public life; luminary of 
the business and professional world or 
head of a private home. 

The bonus question is one that ad- 
mits of two sane, irreconcilable, diver- 
gent interpretations. Mature thought, 
discussion, publicity and honest desire 
to be just and equitable in all dealings 
with public questions, particularly war 
problems, has made us a_ nation of 
opinionated controverters. The age of 
independence of thought, freedom of 
action and self-asserted standards is 
upon us. Times have changed radically 
and veople with them, not principles. 

ee only a commendable motive in 
the «peration of a mind that works out 
as an individual proposition the bonus 
problem along your asserted lines: 
“Service to country in time of war is a 
privilege as well as a duty, and seeking 
a material reward is a violation of the 
fundamental principles of American 
citizenship.” 

To perfect an organization to dis- 
sipate proposed plans for carrying out 





twice enlarged. 


universally a pledge made in time of 


One of the letters 


New York. He is interested in 


industrial concerns and is president of the Glens 
His reply to the circular letter so well sets 
forth the merits of adjusted compensation as seen through the eyes 


business man and financier that 


the Weekly is glad to reproduce it in full. 


stress and dire necessity is to my mind 
entirely a different matter. To appeal 
for a large sum of money to assure the 
success of such an undertaking, in my 
way of thinking, destroys entirely the 
look of sincerity and aspect of patriotic 
worth asserted. It smacks of prejudice 
resentment and attempt to divert a just 
compensation proposed to be bestowed 
upon worthy and needy fellow fighters 
—intrepid lads whose services were as 
unselfishly given and whose fighting 
spirit was as valiant as those contrib. 
uted by Anti-Bonus League men. 

“The war is over, that is, the actual 
fighting. Most of us have stopped 
talking about it; all of us would like 
to stop thinking about it.” Non-com- 
batants voice these sentiments daily, 
Some of the army of workers among 
the sufferers at home—the mothers, the 
wives and children who took those last 
despairing, hungry looks at their most 
precious earthly possessions as_ they 
went away to dreadful uncertainty; 
who looked to heaven and tried to smile, 
although defying doubts and fears— 
cannot forget quite so soon or feel that 
we have met our full, square obligation 
quite so readily. 

Sometimes mentalities become unbal- 
anced and over-emphasis of duty re- 
sults from the mind’s constantly dwell- 
ing upon distressing conditions. Most 
of us will be absolved from such sus- 
picion by the thousands of worse-for- 
wear buddies who are seen in the pan- 
orama of fighting men who make up 
The American Legion of today or con- 
stitute the list’ of eligibles. I may be 
a victim of over-concern, acute sensi- 
tiveness or whatever the malady is that 
follows never-ending, ceaseless and un- 
dying devotion to the welfare of a gen- 
eration whose tender years place me 
in the line of memory only. 

My only practical illustration of co- 
operation with these my countrymen 
is a row of credentials, three deep, ex- 
tending across the broad expanse of 
mantel in my office, which shows that 
I filled twenty-seven separate and dis- 
tinct commissions of Federal, state and 
county administration in war service. 

When the service flags began to ap- 
pear and I witnessed their impressive 
significance, hung with a father’s 
prayer and a mother’s tear, as I jour- 
neyed far and near addressing detach- 
ments of the flower of our youth as they 
embarked for campaigns of serious unl- 
certainty; when I stood before appre- 
hensive audiences pleading for bond 
sales to finance the war and hasten the 
hour when such of our boys as were 
spared to us would return in the best 
physical and mental condition possible; 
when I marched, time after time, t 
the public stations and spoke in the 
presence of assembled dear ones an 
well-wishers, giving voice to sentiments 
that welled within me and overflowed 
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my eyes, returning to hang upon my 
office walls another group picture of 
youth who had gone out with flag un- 
furled to fight for an ideal, I grew 
more and more to sense the spirit of 
humility. 

In those days, consistently ever since, | 
and until the bonus or adjusted compen- | 
sation question is settled, my voice and | 
pen has been and will be for fulfill-| 
ment of a sacred premise. The day of 
its unpopularity is past. The Wall} 
Street influence is succeeded by the} 
Main Street idea. Our last election 
shows a change of sentiment from coast | 
to coast that the President has heeded, | 
as evidenced by recent statements of 
Commissioner Forbes. 

The new National Commander ap-| 
pears to be very sane and sensible in| 
his treatment of the question. Long 
years of acquaintance with the newly 
elected New York State commander, | 
Major Albert S. Callan, leads me to| 
know he will lead his large ed 





in ways that will reflect credit in their 
every move and inspire them by per- 
sonal example and lofty ideas to better 
lives and highest civilian efficiency. 
With these men and their work along 
such lines I want to be identified. 
There are a thousand and one ways 
in which the paltry amount discussed | 
as payment can be used to splendid | 
advantage for glorification of the nom 
and relief of less fortunate fellow | 
fighters by all who wish to forego the 
direct benefit. In most cases it would | 
be properly used, gratefully received | 
and do immeasurable good. 
If I may add the following statement, | 
to give force to my sincere conviction, | 
pray accept it as impersonal: The toll 
of the tax would fall on me as heavily as 
on any individual taxpayer in this city 
if levied in the usual way; my associ- | 
ates in business are most of them men | 
your literature sent me would appeal | 
to; bankers, security holders and pro- | 
fessional men of the big business class 
whose views invariably accord with 
mine take the position you maintain 
and decry the effert I make in my feeble 
way to see this big, proud, rich, ap-| 
preciative country of ours do all she 
promised or implied would be done for 








the boys who “saw the light of life | 


shine through a stricken world, beneath 
the starry banner’s wave—the red, the 
white and blue.” 


In the vision of my understanding, | 


personal observation and the fund of 
relevant facts accumulated by me it is 
difficult to restrain myself and forego 
the opportunity of taking issue with 
practically ever assertion contained in 
the voluminous brief you present as 
opponents of the bonus plan. 

In kindness, fatherly interest and 
genuine sympathy I would gladly de- 
bate the issues involved if occasion 
were presented, only in a spirit of en- 
compassing a mutual understanding, 
not as one who intrudes his personality 
or views, not as a critic or willful op- 
ponent; simply with a belief in the doc- 
trine of meeting every obligation, na- 
tional or personal, not with parsimony 
or profligacy—fairly and equitably. 
“Must I keep giving, and giving and giv- 

ing?” 

A miser said in despair. 

“Yes, sire,” said an angel 
through and through; 

“You must keep giving until the Master 
Stops giving to you.” 


Yours with respect and disagreement, 


looking him 








(Signed) A. B. CoLvin. 
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For the Man N 2 


The Parkway—Style M-109 


Alike on the streets of commerce and in paths 
of social recreation, the refined elegance of | 
Tue FrorsHEIM SHOE wins quick favor with 
those who dress with pleasing distinction. 

The Florsheim Shoe —Most Styles $10 | 


BOOKLET “‘sTYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 
| THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO 
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BECOME A NURSE 
EARN $18 TO $30 WEEKLY 


Train yourself at home dur- 

’ ing spare moments. Any intel- 

ligent woman between 18 and 

60 can easily learn this noble 

profession and become a suc- 

cessful nurse. 500 pages, bound 

in cloth, telling how to make 

surgical dressings, bandages, 

take temperature, care for pa- 

tients, give baths, change bed- 

clothes without annoying patient, etc. New 

method, by Lee H. Smith, M. D. Complete 

course, only one dollar. Send for it to-day. 

Fully illustrated. Money back if not satisfied. 

Agents wanted. World's Medical Press, No. 664 
Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Besides Big Cash Profits 

Not a contest or guessing scheme. A straight 
out business offer to men ambitious to make 
money and willing to work. We have men 
making as high as $1,000 in 60 days selling 

Super Fyr-Fyter 
to garages, stores, hotels, factories, schools and 
homes. We train each man carefully, start him 
right, help him along, pay big commissions and 
offer a Ford Auto to hustlers without cost. 
Write us today—a post card will do. 
The Fyr-Fyter Ce., 1501 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Obie. 





Ex-Service Men---Become 
Railway Mail Clerks 


51600 to $2300 Year 


Also City Mail Carriers, City Postoffice 
Clerks, $1400-$1800 Year 
70% of all Railway Mail Clerks appointed 
last fiscal year were Ex-Service Men. 
Nearly 8,000 Ex-Service Men were ap- 
pointed Carriers and Clerks last fiscal year. 


Steady Work. | No Layoffs. Paid Vacations 


Common education sufficient. 4 
¥x-Service Men get first preference. 


g™ service 
> U. S. Government job. 
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4 Franklin Institute, Dept., R189, Rochester, N. Y, 


Sirs: Send me, without charge, 

(1) Specimen Railway Mail Clerk 

7 Examination questions; (2) List of 
Government jobs obtainable; (3) In- 
formation regarding preference to ex- 


men; (4) Tell me how to get a 


coupon today—SURE. / Address.... ..+...+- PPTITITITITITITITITT TTT TTT rrr 
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This man woke This man 
up in the middle had an 

of the night Ingersoll 
and wanted to Radiolite 
know the time. under his 
To find out, he pillow. 

had to get out He knew 
of bed, find the the 

light chain, turn time 

on the light and ata 

then let his eyes glance. 

get adjusted to How about 
the glare before you? 

he could know. Only $2.50 


Sugewsol 


RADIOLITES 
Tell Time in the Dark 


Baseball 


Uniforms 


A Special 


Made- 
to-Order 


455710 


Uniform Consists of 
Cap, shirt, belt, pants and 
stockings. Lettering FREE 


No time to lose, Mr. Manager of American 
Legion Post Teams, you MUST order now 
Delay me sne disappointment We Specialize 
in Baseball equipment, and outfit hundreds 
and hundreds of teams year after year 































Genuine M. & H. fabric. Tough, strong, 
wears like leather, holds shape and gives best 
service. Cannot be duplicated for price 


Write for Swatch Book, Easy Self- 
measurement Blanks and Special 
Baseball Bargain Sheet. 
MOSKOWITZ & HERBACH 
512 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
——— ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS——— 


MAKE 50c TO 75c AN HOUR 




















Auto Repairmen are in demand, and are earning 
gool pay 12 million cars need service. Learn 
this good trade in a few weeks. Write today for 


FREE 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
3483 Auto Building, Detroit, Mich. 


catalog giving full particulars 





DRUMMERS 


Send for the new 96 page catalog of drums 
and traps. Latest models. Newest tr: ips. 
prices at 


All guaranteed and moderate 


all times. 


WILSON BROS. MFG. CO. 
220 N. May St. CHICAGO 





}and I was myself again. 
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had That Was 


panied by a runner, I set out, jauntily 
swinging a cane which I had souve- 
nired the day previous. 

We located headquarters of three 
companies and were on our way back 
toward the village of Eitnehein, where- 
in Company C’s P.C. was established. 
I observed, from time to time, that air 
explosives were bursting, some dis- 
tance away, but thought nothing of it, 
except that Jerry was indulging in a 
rather extravagant and harmless pas- 
time. Suddenly, however, we were 
electrified by the burst of a shell just 
a few feet away. Down we flopped 
with amazing alacrity. So quickly, in 
fact, did I move that my companion 
was prompted to inquire fearfully if I 
had been hit. Then we set out for the 
protecting walls of the village on the 


| run. 


race all the 


It was a nip and tuck 
closer each 


way, the shells landing 
time. We would run a ways, then 
flop, then run some more. We finally 
reached the village in safety, and oh, 
the joyful feeling of relief that surged 
through me! 

I afterward deduced that the enemy 








|a small town west of Bourges. 


} 


had mistaken us for an officer and his 
orderly, in view of the cane, for I 
could not flatter myself with the 
thought that Heinie would waste so 
much powder on a mere sergeant- 
major and a buck private.—RALPH T. 
PATTERSON, 321 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Double Portion for Him 


HE members of the 501st Engi- 
neers, Company D, tackled count- 
less tasks from unloading ship to laying 
a 12,000 foot pipe line. For eight 
months during 1918 we were busily 
engaged in the erection of sixteen steel 
ordnance buildings at Mehun-sur-Yevre, 
As each 
tall steel column was swung into posi- 
tion upon its base it was my duty 
rapidly to adjust the nuts on the ce- 
ment-encased bolts, while the man rid- 
ing the horizontal steel girder would 
make a similar connection overhead. 
On April 6, 1918, a little before noon, 


}a tremendous shot rang through both 


of my ears and for a few minutes every- 
thing went black before my _ eyes. 
When I came to at the Foecy hospital, 


where I had been hastily hurried, I 
asked for further details of the air 
raid. 

“Air raid, hell!” laughed Corporal 


Kowalsky. “It was Wagonner Bra- 
varoni’s twelve-pound sledge hammer 
that slipped from his belt and landed on 
your knob.” 

Five stitches, seven days in hospital, 
But this was 
of the big thrill. 

About two months later, returning to 
the barracks after the day’s work, I 
discovered a crowd of light-duty men 
in front of the door. Being as curious 
as the next man, I edged my way 
through the crowd when lo and behold, 
pasted upon the barrack door was a 
clipping from a home paper containing 
a phot » of yours truly under the head- 
ing “Brave Brooklyn Boy Killed in 


but a forerunner 


| Action.” 


Some practical joker at home ap- 
parently had a lot of time on his or 
her hands, thereby causing an even 


My Thrill 


(Continued Jrom page 15) 


relatives.—HENRY 
New York 


thrill to my 
200 W. 8s4th St., 


greater 

FISHER, 

City. 
Under Esec rt 


ke OR our one-pounder platoon St, 
Mihiel had been mostly a mean 
job of lugging eighty-pound gun parts 
all night and day in a partially suc- 
cessful attempt to keep up with racing 
doughboys who had merely packs and 
two hundred and twenty rounds of 
ammunition to load them down. 

After toting the guns all night and 
half the morning, it looked as if Blane 
Mont ridge would be about the same 
thing—all grief and no fight. When 
we arrived on the objective line, how- 
ever, a major ordered us to get up the 
hill, where a counter-attack was ex- 
pected at any moment. We pepped up 
and got the guns into position on one 
edge of a little clearing in the woods 
about fifty yards wide, from the other 
side of which machine bullets were 
whistling at a good rate. We cracked 
loose wherever we saw a_ squarehead 
stick up and after a bit things quieted 
down considerably. 

Just at that moment we saw some 
Germans coming toward us_ through 


the trees and bushes, straight across 
the clearing. Prepared to meet the 
rush of this counter-attack, every 


man’s eye lined up behind the sights of 
his Springfield or Colt. Fifty yards 
looked awfully short to stop a rush, 
and I glanced about looking for a stray 


rifle and bayonet should the .45 go 
wrong. Just as the Germans emerged 


from the bushes, and not a second too 
soon, for I barely had time to throw 
a rifle muzzle into the air, behind the 
seven Boches (who had their hands 
up) we saw Menges, one of the an- 
munition carriers, who, unnoticed, had 
slipped around into the other woods 
with his rifle and bayonet and come 
back with more company than one 
lone Yank could ordinarily entertain.— 
A. L. A. (formerly 9th Inf. ), Lincoln, 
Ne br. 


Right of Way 


I’ the engineer lives who piloted that 
train across the track at Nixeville 
the night of September 7, 1918, he will 
agree with me that front-line thrills 
had nothing on our little mixup. Our 
battery was pulling into Nixeville 
through the usual rain and mud. 
Everyone who has passed through Ver- 
dun remembers the narrow-gauge rail- 
way that ran from Souilly up to the 
front. And they also remember the 
overnight stopping place on the march 
to the front called Nixeville. Just out- 
side this well-cussed spot the railway 
takes a notion to cross the road. And 
that’s where I learned what action 
meant. ; 

I had never been astride a horse, in 
spite of the fact that I live in Texas. 
Somebody really thought that I had 
some sense, for what was my surprise 
to find that two days before I had been 
appointed lead driver to a four -team 
escort wagon. Everything was settin’ 
pretty and it leoked as though driving 
wasn’t such a hard job after all. Bet- 
ter than walking while I rode—till the 
grooming started, etc. 

We had come to where the narrow- 
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uge track crossed the road, and as 
the battery started across a little snort- 
ing engine puffed up and stopped. I 
was last in the train, and I started 
when I was due. The engine started 
too. The night was as dark as only 
French nights can be. I had the right 
of way, but just as I had my team 
across and the lead swing team on the 
track I glanced out of the corner of my 
eye. That engine loomed up like a 
house not ten feet away! I threw the 
horses over so hard that I could not 
stop their momentum. Result: you 
never saw eight horses so mixed up in 
your life. We got them out after 
awhile, but took plenty of time to con- 
sign that engineer to warmer climes. 
One driver was Polish—but I could 
understand every word he said!— 
“REVILLE” (106th F. A.), Dallas, Tex. 


Oh, Listen to the 
Legion Band! 


(Continued from page 17) 


Poor response at first should not dis- 
courage the organizers. A half-dozen 
men attending the first meeting will 
give the movement the proper start and 
the six will round up other men. In 
most of our posts a separate band com- 
mittee is organized, with a chairman, 
secretary, finance officer, manager and 
band director. The committee functions 
as a separate body within the post. 

It is generally the post that must 
furnish the finances until the outfit is 
established. Once thoroughly organ- 
ized, it will prove a financial asset in- 
stead of a liability. The money may 
be raised by any of the methods posts 
use to raise money—lectures, boxing 
exhibitions, shows, carnivals, dances. 
There is, however, an exception to the 
necessity for raising the money within 








A S..:y QO: Service 


Advertisement prepared by E. E. Morgan, Ad Men's Post No. 88, Chicago 

A peace-time “S.O.S.” efficiently shoulders 
its share of the big task of feeding the 
nation. . 

Swift & Compar.y’s organization maintains 
lines of supply service from the cattle 
range, sheep ranch, and the farm to your 
table—a stern, exac.ing, man’s job which 
knows no relaxing in war or peace, under 
any conditions, in any kind of weather. 
Let Swift & Company tell you its story in 
the pages of the illustrated 1923 Year Book. Read how live 
stock reaches the market, how it is bought, how handled 
in its transformation into meat, how this highly perishable 
product gets to the retailers in every city and village. The 
handling of by-products also furnishes interesting facts. 
The 1923 Year Book will be sent free to home or office. Or have it 
sent to your American Legion post, for its library table. 

This is a book of interest to’ every wide-awake, intelligent man or 
woman; a book of reference for business man, worker, tradesman, 
farmer, teacher, and housewife. 








Swift & Company 1923 Year Book 
Address: Swift & Company, 
4327 Packers Avenue 








U. 8. Yards, Chicago 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 sharehc \ders. 
































The Official Racing Form 


March 7th returns show both Vermont 
and South Carolina advanced to the 
first division of department standing in 
the subscription card race. South Caro- 
lina moved from thirtieth to fifteenth 
place. Vermont from twenty-fifth to 
sixteenth. The race is close, only a frac- 
tion of one percent determining the posi- 
tion of some departments. The standing 
of all departments on March 7th in pro- 
portion of 1923 cards received to total 
1922 membership is shown below, to- 
gether with the position on the same 
date last year, based on the ratio of 
1922 cards to 1921 membership: 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
1 Georgia ...... 80 25 Arkansas .... 6 
S ED wevccas 33 26 Oklahoma ... 3 
3 South Dakota. 18 27 Montana .... 35 
4 Nebraska .... 2 28 Texas ....... 28 
D BE essences 8 29 Maryland .... 22 
© Bee acess 21 30 California ... 43 
7 N. Hampshire 19 31 Virginia ..... 34 
8 Illinois ...... 32 32 Washington . 47 
9 Rhode Island. 12 33 West Virginia 40 

10 Indiana ..... 16 34 N. Carolina.. 15 

ll Arizona ..... se) | Oe 7 

12 Utsh ... -. 11 36 Wyoming .... 20 

13 Maine ....... 31 37 Massachusetts. 44 

14 North Dakota. 9 38 Alabama .... 23 
5 South Carolina 36 39 Mississippi .. 24 
16 Vermont .... 25 40 Oregon ‘cas Oe 
17 Delaware .... 42 41 Kentucky .... 14 
18 Penna venwae 17 42 Michigan .... 29 
19 Wisconsin ... 10 43 New Jersey... 45 

20 Minnesota ... 4 44 Nevada...... 49 

21 New York.... 41 45 D. of C...... 37 

22 Colorado ..... 88 46 Missouri .... 13 

23 Connecticut .. 39 47 New Mexico.. 5 

24 Tennessee ... 26 48 Florida ...... 1 

49 Louisiana ... 46 


























Money 


Loyal Legionnaires! 
You can “kill two 
birds with one stone” by taking advantage of this wonderful service which the 
Legion has arranged for you. Your Post or Auxiliary gets a substantial profit 
and you save money by accepting such offers as these: 





1. The American Magazine... ... . be as 4. The Red Book iviagazine...... Both $4.00 
Woman’s Home Companion...) Vaihe $1.86 Woman’s Home Companion...) ¥ 

2. The American Magazine... ... | Beth $5.00 5. Life ct tgeesceseesssscesees ae an 
Red Book Magazine.......... Sade oa 4 Collier's The National Weekly. ) Value sie 


3. Collier’s, The National Weekly . { Beth $4.00 The American Magazine... ... Single C 
The American Magazine. ..... Vales $500 Pid vasckevéisdsensaave Value $6: 


(TO ONE ADDRESS) 
POST OFFICIALS! It will pay you to get in touch immediately with The 
Legion Subscription Service and find out how easy it is for your Post to 
raise funds by taking advantage of this service. 
TO ACCEPT ABOVE OFFERS, simply mail your order with remittance to 
your Legion Post or Auxiliary who will forward it, after deducting commission 
due to Post to 


THE LEGION SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


627 West 43rd Street New York City 


6. Woman’s Home Companion... { AN $4.25 
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THIS WONDERFUL 


] Can Tell it From a 
These amazing, beautiful CORODITE diamonds positively match 
i] genuine diamonds inevery way—same biazin, han ing 
lay of living rainbow fire. They, alone, stand the diamond tests, 
including territic acid testof direct comparison. Lifetimeexperts 
need alltheir ydiff Prove this yourse 
Corodite Diamond 7 Days Fre 
Make it. You risk nothing. Wear a genuine Corodite a: 
a diamond side by side on the sam 
or your friends can tell the difference, send It back; y on’t 
nny. That's fair enough. ree 
» Noinstaliments. Remember, 
utting as genuine stones. 





$2.84 
48 


year guarantee. 
SEND NO MONEY Keep your money right at home. 

send name, address and number of ri 
wanted and size as shown by slip of paper. fitting end to en 
around finger joint. Your ring wiil comeby return mail, When 
ring arrives de 


sit amount shown ebove with Dostmen. If yo 








You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful illustrated 
fews and story paper published at 
Washington for people everywhere. This 
half a Paper is the Ford of the publishing world: has 

& million subscribers. Chuck full of just the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
Saewens your questions. Stunts for children; realfun for all. Excit- 
pe oT a cond py or stamps) today 

weeks. ‘ou will be more than pleased. 

PATHFINDER, 603 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON. b.G 


SAVE YOUR TIRES 


COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTORS 
Prevent punctures, blowouts, — 









ble tire mileage. 
selves on first tire; used over and 
over again. Pure live rubber; no 
metal, no fabrio, no friction. 
Easily applied, no cement or toolg required. Noth- 
ing else like them, ‘Three-year guarantes. 


Agents Make $45 to $75 a Week 

Big demand at new low prices. Commissions 
paid weekly. No capital required. We help you 
start. Territory going fast. Write for proposition. 
THE COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 
333 Court St. Dayton, Ohlo 


65 *in'* 5 HOURS 


is my record, says G. M. Bronson. You can 
dothesame. Double-wear, high grade guar- 
anteed shoes now gold direct to wearer. &om- 
mission $1 a pair, Write for particulars. 


Doublewear Shoe Co., Mfrs. 


344 E. Lake St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetor. Reduces gaso- 
line bills one-half to one-third. Increases 
power of motors from 30 to 50%. § 
easy in coldest weather. 

ae a ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 

any car. yourself. Fords mak 

gallon. Other cars show proportionate eg 
make ofcar. Special 30-day trial offer. Agents wanted. 


IR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 3702 Dayton, Ohio 
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the post. If there is no other band in 
the town the proposition can be seld to 
local business men by explaining the 
entertainment and advertising value of 
a band to the town. Take, for instance, 
the Trrmpeteers Corps of Capitol Post 
of Topeka, Kansas. Without much 
urging local business men completely 
equipped the post with drums, bugles, 
and other necessary appurtenances to 
start the corps, which has since been 
used to advantage by several of the 
city’s commercial bodies. 

The expense of training and directing 
is often eliminated through the offer 
of some local music teacher to assume 
these duties without recompense pro- 
vided there is no capable musician avail- 
able among the post members. The 
old O. D., forest-green or blue uniform 
of service days can serve until funds 
for a distinctive uniform can be raised. 

But, you may ask, how about a post 
in a small town that hasn’t sufficient 
members, even if ail participated, to 
form a good band or drum corps? 
There are two ways of meeting such 
a condition, either to pool the available 
talent with that of two or three neigh- 
boring posts, forming an _ inter-com- 
munity or a county Legion band, or to 
invite local musicians not eligible to 
Legion membership to join the band, 
which retains its identity as a Legion 
outfit under the direction of the post. 
This latter method has the advantage 
of increasing the interest and support 
of citizens by making the band a com- 
munity organization. The only draw- 
back is that under existing rules such 
bands are not eligible to compete in the 
national convention contests. 

The post in Benton, Arkansas, a 
town of three thousand population, has 
demonstrated that a Legion band in a 
small town can be successful. Joining 
with the local chamber of commerce, a 
twelve-piece Legion band has been or- 
ganized. More than half of the players 
are Legionnaires. The band has toured 
the county on publicity campaigns and 
Legion membership drives. Benton has 
received splendid advertising, and the 
Legion has profited by greatly increased 
membership and the organization of 
several new posts in the county. The 
village council of Buhl, Minnesota, after 
the Legion band had given public 
concerts throughout its first summer 
season, appropriated four hundred dol- 
lars of the town funds for the band’s 
maintenance. 

While I am enthusiastic about the 
value of musical outfits to Legion posts, 
I appreciate the cold, hard fact that in 
some posts such organizations are im- 
possible. If, for instance, a town has 
a well-established and recognized town 
or commercial band, it would be folly 
for the local post to attempt competi- 
tion. In such a case, my recommenda- 
tion is that the Legion musicians join 
the already existing band and that the 
post throw its influence toward the de- 
velopment of the band as a community 
project and utilize its services. 

I also recognize the fact that there 
are some small posts isolated from other 
posts, barring the possibility of an 
inter-community or county Legion band. 
The expense of securing a teacher or 
director would also be prohibitory. But 
it does not follow that these posts need 








be entirely without music. Post or- 
chestras, quartettes or glee clubs can 


fill the vacancy. : ‘ 
I will admit that the Legion in Wis- 





consin has been particularly favored in 


=—== 


forming musical organizations. Under 
the provisions of an educational bonys 
law for service men members of Legion 
posts can take up the study of musie 
at home under teachers provided by the 
State. By this means some post bands 
have been organized from practically 
raw material. The post in Kewaunee 
with a total membership of ninety, had 
only three members with any knowl. 
edge of a musical instrument at ‘the 
time its band was organized, yet within 
a year’s time the post perfected a band 
of nearly thirty pieces. 

Another band in our State organized 
under similar conditions is that of John 
E. Miller Post of Beaver Dam, now 
composed of fifty-four very active mem- 
bers, which won third prize in the 1929 
national band contest. A new class of 
seventeen Legionnaire students has just 
been started further to supplement its 
already high-class organization. Like 
the post at Benton, Arkansas, Miller 
Post has taken its band to all of ‘the 
surrounding towns, instilling enthusi- 
asm into the other posts, bolstering up 
the declining interests of some of the 
Legionnaires and assisting in organiz- 
ing new posts. The Beaver Dam post 
also has under its direction a junior 
— composed entirely of school chil- 
dren. 

One thing must be carefully consid- 
ered in connection with engagements 
played by a post band outside of strictly 
Legion affairs. In order that no mis- 
understanding may arise between ama- 
teur American Legion musical outfits 
and the members of professional or 
commercial musical organizations, the 
suggestion is made that the post in 
every way avoid competition and con- 
fine the activities of the post band to 
purely Legion and patriotic occasions, 
No question is raised when Legion 
bands are employed for these purposes. 
If the Legion band is the only available 
musical organization other engagements 
may, of course, be accepted. 

Many post bands throughout the 
country are composed entirely of Legion 
musicians who are members of local 
unions of the American Federation of 
Musicians and who accept outside en- 
gagements and receive the regular scale 
of wages. In fact, Musicians Post of 
St. Louis is organized entirely of serv- 
ice men members of the local musicians’ 
union. There’s a big field for a real 
Legion band like this. 

David Wisted Post band of Duluth, 
Minnesota, first-prize winner of the 
1921 national contest, is composed en- 
tirely of men belonging to the Federa- 
tion, and in its capacity as official 
Legion band for Minnesota has played 
engagements throughout the State. In 
most instances, after actual expenses 
are deducted, the individual members 
turn over their pay to the welfare fund 
of the Legion post at whatever place 
the concert is given. Such permissible 
donations depend on the _ individual 
players. 

Not satisfied with organizing a regu- 
lar band, the posts in Sanford, Florida, 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and Greeley, Colo- 
rado, have all-saxaphone organizations. 
Ranier-Noble Post of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, holds claim to having the only all- 
Legion bagpipe band. ‘ 

Some Legion posts soon after organl- 
zation jumped right into the musica 
game with bands and drum _ corps. 
Other posts waited, but lots of them 
didn’t wait long after attending their 
first department convention, when they 
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saw the pep and spirit that a post band 
put into other post delegations. Band 
contests at the annual department con- 
ventions prove one of the best stimu- 
ants in this work. A department 
bulletin from Minnesota last year con- 
tained the following information: “The 
half dozen bands and drum corps which 
made merry at the 1921 department 
convention surely started something, 
for not less than thirty bands and drum 
corps are headed for the 1922 Gopher 
Legion convention. If pep and music 
mean fun and enthusiasm, there will be 
plenty of both at our convention.” The 
same is true in Wisconsin and in other 
departments. ; i 

The band idea is also growing among 
the local voitures of the 40 and 8. The 
Legion and the Auxiliary find good use 
for music at promenades, parades and 
other affairs. Where post bands are 
established, many of the players are 








pledged at least $1,000 toward the fund. 
One of its first actions was to secure the 
promise of the Providence Journal to 
give full support in informing the public 
of its privilege to contribute. 

Such is the spirit in which the Legion 
throughout the country has set out to 
fulfill the obligation. Everywhere posts 
are appointing committees of their own 
membership and committees of leading 
men of their communities preparatory 
to starting actual work of raising local 
funds. Newspapers uniformly are as- 
sisting posts by promising to help ob- 
tain contributions, and many papers 
will publish the lists of local contribu- 
tors. As previously announced, all con- 
tributions of one dollar or more will be 
acknowledged in the columns of The 
American Legion Weekly. 

The American Legion has set $100,- 
000 as the sum it-hopes to raise, but this 
figure is regarded as the minimum 
amount which will be needed. It was 
based on an existing fund of approxi- 
mately $66,000 left over from previous 
years and the probability that addi- 
tional large contributions might be 
forthcoming through efforts being made 
abroad. The Legion desires, however, 
that the fund raised this year shall be 
unquestionably large enough to meet 
all future needs, and it will endeavor 
to obtain contributions totaling as 
much as $200,000, if possible. 

Word from overseas indicates that 
this year Memorial Day in France and 
all parts of Europe will be observed 
more impressively than ever before. Ar- 
rangements are being made for the dedi- 
cation of the eight permanent Ameri- 
can military cemeteries in France, Bel- 
gium and England—Romagne, Fére-et- 


He will be greatly aided if there is 
available a topographical map of the 
city, drawn on a large scale and show- 
ing the existing conditions in a compre- 
hensive manner. 

Presentation and discussion of the 
results of the preliminary survey before 
Important groups such as the chamber 
of commerce, The American Legion 


other civic, fraternal, religious and 
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lead the way voitures have taken it j 
upon themselves to turn the trick and A} 
have developed some first-class musical M K a “a 
organizations. 

Here is a testimonial from Edward 
B. Rhodes Post of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, which has a uniformed band of 
thirty-five men: “No other single fea- 
ture of the post has produced so much ‘ 
favorable attention for The American | Famous Merke Institute 
Legion as our band. Our Fourth of | Adapts New Method for 
July concert in the Tacoma stadium | Home Use with Amazing 
was attended by over thirty thousand | Results 
people.” That alone should be suffi- | eimai ofl uae ennai 
cient argument for Legion posts to get ante bold or troubled with ¢ 
into the musical game, as the success | admiration of all their { 
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admiration of all their 
+ ar pity from baldness by a marvelou w I 
of a post depends largely on publicity— | from ee Secovery which pe 
on keeping the Legion before the public | nes is eaured—not by. dead 
and the eligible non-members. pa pro tay elena pe daren 
Legion posts, get on the band wagon! Formerly this treatment was ¢ 
lerke Institute, fth Avenu 
many have paid $500 for « 
But now these seme resul 
own home—for only a few cenis a tre 
means of the Merke Thermocap Tre 


Feeds Starving Roots 


The reason 


Tardenois, Belleau, Surésnes, Bony and | wath Seeding to tu 
Thiaucourt, all in France; Waereghem, | concentrated food to 
eae ang es ee gr w | ur as in. ‘I 
Delegations of Legionnaires from Paris | *o*e ee oe ee eet eects 

Post, London Post and other posts in | eee Sewer Guaranteed 
Europe will be present at the cere-| teed to rem 
monies to pay respect to the dead in the} provided on 
name of their million comrades of the | sso! 
Legion and in the name of the American 

people. The American Overseas Me- 
morial Association, in Paris, of which 
Myron T. Herrick, the American am- 
bassador, is honorary president, and 
Francis E. Drake, past commander of ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTES, 
the Department of Continental Europe | Dept. 223, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City __ 
of The American Legion, chairman, is} ¢ 
giving the Legion splendid assistance in 
preparing for Memorial Day. 

General Pershing, Secretary of War| }X? 
Weeks and other prominent Americans 
have expressed their warm approval of} [J 3i\* ite. 
the Legion’s efforts to provide for the ie 
perpetual care of the graves abroad. 
They recognize an obligation which WY 
every American citizen shares equally. 
The raising of the Graves Endowment 
Fund will be the expression of the whole 
nation’s remembrance of those who 
found graves in foreign soil, and the| 
country which rose nobly and made} 
every sacrifice in 1917 when the world | 
needed its help must now respond to The | 
American Legion’s appeal in behalf of | 
the dead. As Legionnaires we have | 
given our word that the dead shall not) 
be forgotten. We go before the country 
to fulfill our pledge. Every post must | 
carry our message to its community. | 
Every Legionnaire must do his part. | 

Contributions, both from posts and | 
individuals, should be sent to the Na- 
tional Treasurer, The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Earn all the money 5 
activities and welfare work with a Poppy 
Day Drive on or before Memorial Day 


An easy, sure way to raise funds. Hundred 


Plan ¢ for 
our drive 3 djutant nd for 
"REE SAMPLE poppies and ask Rusche, orig- 

inator of the Poppy Day drive, how to make 
your drive successful. Get Rusche's prices -— 


sharply reduced for 1923. 


Rusche Artificial Flower Co. 
369 Grove St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Larre shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and nightshirts direct to wearer. Ad 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or capital re- 
quired, Entirely new proposition. 

rite for free samples. 

Madison Shirt Co., 503 Groadway, N.Y.C. 





labor organizations, women’s clubs, and 
the like, should follow. Through such 
meetings some idea can be arrived at 
as to what the people wish their city 
plan to include and with what problems 
it should deal. Many plans remain 
paper plans because the city officials 
and the citizens have not been thinking 
and working with the consultant, and 
the latter has attempted to think for 
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| the citizens instead of with them. 
| If the group-discussion process is thor- 
| oughly carried out, when the time comes 























Specialty salesmen making $10.00 ‘daily 
selling Bet Valve Non-Spiash Ww wher roe on to accept the plan, the people will be in 
sigh es! canvassers’ article ever put on marke - 
Write for details. "C. E. Shinn, Manufacturer, 73 sympathy with it, especially if pains 
Franklin, New York. have been taken to show that the plan 
Aeente: housewives everywhere delighted |can be carried out without unreason- 
with new article whic removes stains rom . ’ = “ne ° 
clothing, table linen, etc. Write quick for terri- able interference with private rights. 
tory and sample Make $2 an hour. Christy, | Chambers of commerce and commer- 
80 Union, Newark, New York. - ° 
- | | cial clubs have in most cases proved 
money and fast sales. Every owner iz . saan it s - 
buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; ideal organizations to promote interest 
make $1.35. Ten orders dally easy. Write for | in this subject. The chamber of com- 
t e Se es. Amoerics Mono- ' 
fram Co, Dent, 280,FastOraige, Wi. | | merce of Ashtabula, Ohio, for example, 
| nas SS) ve Ss sare Ss i 
100°, profit selling our felt rugs to homes, | ha just gi en mont of a rd 
— offices, etc. Everybody bays. We are toa proposed plan for that city. The 
manufacturers, not jobber: Prices defy com- laity a nj ac ” , y Itc 
petition. $75 week easy ‘i Nowak Felt Rug joe council has acted favorably on its 
meer 56-H Bergen Street, Newark, N. J | report and has made the necessary ap- 
Build @ permanent business of your own propriation. The chamber of commerce 
with the high-grade, quick-selling *‘Nibco"’ Special- : . * 
ties. Exclusive territory. $10 to $20 profits daily |of Grand Haven, Michigan, is prepar 
easy for earnest salespeople. Send for interesting | ing an extensive ’ educational campaign 
folder. A.W. Silver-Chamberlin Co., Clayton,N.J. to promote the understanding and ac 
Make $25 to $50 a week representing Cc lows " " ’ - 
Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill— ceptance of a plan for Grand Haven 
for men, women, children. Every pair guaranteed that has recently been very carefully 
Prices that win. Free book “How to Start’’ tells 
the story. Clows Co., Desk 96, Philadelphia, Pa. worked out. There can be no question 





|that the success of a plan depends 
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largely on having the enthusiastic ap- 
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make 400% profit each sale. $10 dai y Big | 

exclusive line! 4-day service. Perry Photo | | proval of the people. They must feel 

aw Oe. Some Se ewes. 5. 2 |that it is their plan and represents 
Agents sell Harper’s ten use household their wishes for their city. 
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walls, Gweege, sorebe. mops, and dons Sve other ong each, California, a cl y o 
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Free information. Harper Brush Works, 147 A about 70,000, has gone into the city 

St., Fairfield, Iowa. planning business very thoroughly. The 
Men and women wanted. Big money | first step was the appointment of a 

sure and quick selling Dr air’s famous toilet " . in ee “ae ~% 

and household preparations. Permanent business planning commission, This consisted of 

Exclusive serritery. ° omaplete line pemernente four citizen members, the city attorney, 

Selli Outfit nvestiga Vrite today } a ae ° oad a 

Blair Laboratories, Lynchburg, Va | the city engineer, and the city manager. 
Tremendous opportunity for ambitious An appropriation of $6,000 was _pro- 

agents. | The indispensable. rapid selling Speedy vided which, with $2,000 additional 
sl asher. rice $3.50. 0 competition fe * Stats : a . 

No investment. Easy selling plan. Convenient work by the city engineer’s office, cov- 

sample. Commission daily. Make application ered the first vear’s work. In gaining 

today—exclusive territory. Shepperd-Luth Mfg | . 3 ¢ an 

Co., 16LA Hudson St., New York publicity, after the survey had been 
Go into business for yourself. Establish made, not less than fifty group meet- 

and operate a "New System Specialty Candy ings were held in neighborhood school 

Factory” in your community. We furnish every- ° ° A 

thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited houses in all sections of the city. 

Either men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free | Sometimes a city is fortunate enough 


Write for it today. Don't put it off! W. Hillyer 
» r. J 


Ragsdale, Drawer 301, East Orange, } to have a progressive mayor to start 


— — | the ball rolling. The mayor of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, issued early in 1922 a 
pamphlet which contained a compelling 

| Statement of the need for city planning 
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ean appropriation for preliminary work 
in city planning and zoning. 

New forms of publicity appeared last 
year in the successful use of the zoning 
movie called “Growing Pains,” which 
has been highly recommended by city 
planning experts, and in the radio stunt 
(used in promoting the Pittsburgh 
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a city plan: (1) Economy and the sav- 
ing of waste in an endeavor to get 
e | the desired results at a minimum o 
AS a ee INC. | expense; (2) reasonable regard for the 
i interests of the property owner, the 
1650 ~1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK taxpayer, and the general public; (3) 
anticipation within proper limits of the 
| requirements of the future and provi- 


“ Ancpe of the oldest pat- | sion for them. 

give inventors atlowest | Says Thomas Adams, internationally 

A An charges | known city planner, now consultant for 
Patentgotcrtaorfnarr dinary value, Book, Patent-Sense, free. | 2 vast project for New York City and 
Leacey&Lacey, 643F St., 


Wash., D.C, Estab. 1869, | its environs under the Russell Sage 
| Foundation, “The three main problems 
in developing and planning a city are: 


“(a) Economic conditions and con- 
$100 More a Month trol of land development. The method 


Writing for newspapers, magazi i rj i i- 
start career in Journalism. Sport Editors’ teature writers of laying out and regulating the subdi 
earn as high as $200 to $300 weekly. Our course fits you | ViSion of land, including the assessment 
porting, News Writing, ‘Special. Corresponderes, | of land values for taxation, and delimi- 
gperte, Publicity, ote. yindividual instruction from | tation of areas for open space and agri- 
r on a . > 

Free. Write today. "Daily Papers. Booklet | oyitural use, has an important bearing 

Metropolitan School of Journalism on all problems of civic growth and the 
Dept, 24-M 276 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. | health and prosperity of the citizen. To 
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secure economic development aul 
healthy industrial and housing condi. 
tions, it is necessary to plan the land 
in large areas and regulate its use 
in advance of building. 

“(b) Adequate and proper facilities 
for industries. These include conven. 
ience in development of land and the 
reservation of the most suitable sites 
for industrial plants; room for expan. 
sion, proximity of plants to homes, and 
efficient services. 

“(c) Wholesome housing conditions 
The city plan should secure pleasant 
surroundings for the homes; the re 
stricting of areas for use for residences 
of different character; the e1 1courage. 
ment of the ownership of homes; and 
the efficiency of those services neces. 
sary for health and recreation,” 

Certain problems that would have ty 
be met in a big city would not ente 
into the plans for a small town; a city 
on the coast or on a navigable riyer 
would have problems not existing for q 
city without- water transportation, 

It is probable that no two experts 
would prepare exactly the same list of 
the essential elements of a city plan, 
Most of them, however, would probably 
agree with Nelson P. Lewis in his ad. 
mirable book, “The Planning of the 
Modern City,” that convenience and 
attractiveness in the physical develop. 
ment of a city will depend chiefly on 
four features of its plan: 

. The transportation system, or the 
means provided for getting in and out 
of the city, and for quick movement of 
passengers and freight from one part 
of the town to another. 

2. The street system in and through 
which the daily business is done and by 
which the people gain access to their 
homes and pass from these homes to 
their work, recreation and amusement. 

3. The park and recreation facilities 
upon which the comfort and health of 
the community are largely dependent. 

4. The location of public buildings, 
which may render the con luct of pub- 
lie business convenient or difficult and 
may give a favorable or unfavorable 
impression to visitors. 

In any local movement for city plan- 
ning the legal aspects of the problem 
must be given the most careful con- 
sideration. If state _ acne permit, two 
steps of special importance are: 

(a) The appointment of a permanent 
official city planning commission, the 
members preferably to be appointed for 
long terms. An adequate appropria- 

tion should be assured. A commission 
without money enough to cover neces 
sary expenses is a dead letter. 

(b) The adoption of a zoning or- 
dinance regulating use of property for 
business or residence purposes, heights 
of building and maximum area of lots 
to be covered. 

Before these two steps can be taken 
in all cities and States, enabling legis 
lation or amendments to city charters 
will be necessary in some cases. An 
exceedingly valuable book on “The Law 
of City Planning and Zoning” by Frank 
Backus Williams, covers this whole sub 
ject in very comprehensiv e manner. 

The first partial zoning ordinance 
was passed in Boston in 1898, but no 
comprehensive zoning ordinance was 
adopted until that of New York in 1916. 
To Hartford, Connecticut, belongs the 
credit of establishing the first per 
manent city planning commission. This 
was in 1907. Since that time the city 


planning and zoning idea has spre@ 
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=—— 
to such an extent that twenty States 
have laws authorizing or requiring the 
establishment of planning commissions 
and twenty-six States have partial or 
comprehensive zoning enabling acts. 
The Federal Department of Commerce 
jssued on January 29, 1923, a statement 
showing that 109 cities, towns and vil- 
lages had been zoned up to January i. 
7923, as compared with 55 up to a 
year previously. More than 15,000,000 

ple in the United States now live 
jn zoned cities. 

Among the cities which passed zoning 
ordinances in 1922 may be mentioned 
St. Paul, Wichita, Syracuse, Jersey 
City, Hoboken and many smaller New 
Jersey municipalities, Akron and Janes- 
ville. Among the zoning plans being 
comprehensively prepared are those for 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Columbus, Toledo, Kan- 
sas City, Lincoln, Seattle and Spokane, 
and Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary of the 
National Conference on City Planning, 
has records of 315 cities in all parts of 
the United States which have already 
shown definite interest in city planning, 
as indicated either by the appointment 
of a city planning commission or com- 
mittee or by the preparation of a city 
planning report or a zoning ordinance, 
or both. 

The fact that Secretary Hoover has 
established a division of building and 
housing in the Department of Com- 
merce and has appointed an advisory 
committee on building codes and zoning 
has stimulated interest in the zoning 
idea. This advisory committee has 
issued a “zoning primer” containing 
helpful publicity suggestions. It has 
also prepared a standard state zoning 
enabling ordinance. 

A point not to be overlooked in mak- 
ing plans for growth is the taking into 
fall account of the region lying without 
the present city limits. Regional plan- 
ning is based on a realization of the 
fact that when spending enormous sums 
in correcting defects in the existing 


| 
city, it is folly to allow the same lack | 
of intelligent planning to proceed in} 
territory which may some day become | 
part of the city. 

We Americans are very apt to ask| 
of any new project, “Will it pay?”| 
Evidently several hundred cities have 
decided in the affirmative. The logic | 
of planning a city is as sound as the} 
logic of planning a house. “City plan- 
ning pays,” declares Lawson Purdy, 
president of the National Conference 
on City Planning, “because it saves the 
costly process of making mistakes.” 
The great mistake of growing without 
a plan has cost, and is costing, our 
larger cities hundreds of thousands or 
millions of dollars simply because as 
the cities grow, land values increase; 
because such necessary improvements 
as widening a street to provide for in- 
creased traffic, clearing spaces for parks 
and playgrounds, rebuilding public edi- 
fices, involve more and more tearing | 
down and tearing up existing improve- 
ments, an expensive and wasteful pro- 
cess. 

A recent notable example of city 
planning progress is the approval by 
the citizens of St. Louis on February 9, 
1923, of bond issues totaling $87,372,- 
500. Much of this money will be spent 
for important new projects such as 
$5,000,000 for an auditorium and com- 
munity center, $6,000,000 for a me- 
morial plaza and building, $19,000,000 
for a sanitary sewage system and $12,- 
000,000 for new water works; but there 
are big items also for the correcting 
of former failures to plan adequately 
for the future. It will cost over $3,000,- 
000 to widen one street, and $1,400,000 
will be spent for new lands for parks 
and playgrounds which might have been 
secured at a much lower price earlier 
in the city’s history. 

A city is never too young or too small 
to plan. Nevertheless, no adult city 
need throw up the job. A wise man 
once said, “The city of the future must 
grow out of the city of the present. 
The only way to get anywhere is to 
start from where you are.” 





The Profiteer Hunt 


(Continued from page 8) 


Several Senators and Congressmen 
have said so; and it was a little group 
of Congressmen, led by two Legion- 
naires—Royal C. Johnson of South 
Dakota and Roy O. Woodruff of 
Michigan—who started the ball rolling 
against the profiteers last spring. 
Officials of the Department of Justice 
Say we have helped—and this assist- 
ance has been aside from any contri- 
bution to the moral urge that made 
action easier for Mr. Daugherty. It 
has been admitted in official quarters 
that evidence disclosed in these col- 
umns has been utilized to support the 
Government’s case against certain con- 
tractors. We have had encouraging 
word from several sectors in the War 
Department. One very responsible 
ollicer, through whose hands _ pass 
large sums of the public’s money, vol- 
unteered the statement that he is 
utilizing as a guide for his official con- 
duct, some of the information dis- 
closed by this magazine. He added 


that our articles generally have tended 

put officials handling government 
Property on their guard and that this 
doubtless has resulted in considerable 
Saving. 


These particulars are mentioned to | 
show that the Weekly had a purpose in | 
view when it opened this subject of 
profiteering, and that something has 
been accomplished toward the attain- 
ment of that purpose. This statement, 
perhaps, is sufficient answer to those 
who have charged us with muck-raking 
and gratuitous sensationalism. The 
Weekly has achieved what it has 
through no virtue of its own, except 
that it is the mouthpiece of a million 
rather active citizens. They did it. 

What The American Legion conceives 
to be its duty to its country prompts us 
to resume the discussion, with these 
main objects in view: 

1. To throw light on the true situ- 
ation, on what is being done to rectify 
it, and on what remains to be done. 
These activities will thrive more vig- 
orously in light than in darkness. 
Everything that has been accomplished 
has been done since the policy of light 
was invoked short of a year ago. With 
the shadows that have been rolled back 
there has been put to flight also a sub- 
tle and incalculably skillful propaganda 
aimed at the suppression of any in- 
vestigation or prosecution of profiteers 














The Sci nce of 
Invention 


Now Taught By 
Great Inventors 


Scientists agree that any onc 
who develops the right mental 
process can become an inventor. 
Heretofore those who succeeded 
in the field of invention had to 
discover the correct mental 
process themselves But, now, 
just as any student of medicine, 
law, or engineering can take full 
advantage of all the recorded 
experience in these fields of 
study, so can YOU take the 

ind « th 





sar nd of short cut to 
habits of thought and the meth- 
ods of work required of success- 
ful inventors 





Raymond F. Yates 





SPARE TIME STUDY AT 

HOME-— Edison says Invention should be taught as a 
profession.”’ Irying to invent without knowing the fun- 
damental requirements of invention is like trying to build 
a bridge without knowing € neering Now you can 
learn in your spare time, at I how and what to in- 
vent, how to think along inv tive lines, how to patent 
them, how to organize a 


your inventions, how to market 
company, and thousands of other 
inventor MUST know 
FREE—THE SCIENCE OF INVENTION. A wonderful 
red under the direc- 
other inventors, 


s every successful 


book explaining this new cou 
tion of RK. F. Yates, in co-op 






will be sent to those genuinely interested If you have 
ever had an idea for invention, f you would like to be- 
come a spare-time or professional! inventor, send in your 


name atonce. Only a limited number of these books are 
available for free distribution 

UREAU OF INVENTIVE SCIENCE 
93 Wisner Building Rochester, N. Y. 













introducing the New Sun Automatic Reg- > 
ulator and Timer for Ford Cars. Gives pro- 
perspark automatically for every speed of 
‘. Does_away with 





stant startin all weath 
Prevents fouling of s 
plugs and forming of car- 

n. Engine remains clean 
giving more power on hills, 
more speed On level roads 
at less cost. Grease, dirt > 
and waterproof—Fully 
guaranteed. Sold on 30 days 
trial. Retail price $3.00. 
tive workers. Tremendous 
Every Ford owner will buy. 













Large income for ac 
sales opportunities. 


AUTO SUN PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
, Dept. 40 
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Living Expenses Paid 


Plenty of Hotel Positions 
Many Trained Employees Needed 


Hotels, built and _ building, 
looking to us for capable em- 
ployees, aver men and 
women trained in hotel work 


and ar 
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WANTED Salary | did ‘chance { 
1 Asst. Manager $325 we — 
2 Information Clerks $125 | -) 
4o7 of Service $225 | °"! , 
2 Bell Captains $150 | How You Can Prepare 
2 Asst. Housekeepers $125 } Qur method of preparing you 
3 Linen room Women $90 | for hotel work fe interestanw, 
7 Inspectresses $175 | quickly grasped, complete 
4 Floor Clerks $110 | You can study it in spare 
1 Asst. Manager’sSec.$125 | hours, sraduate in a few 
1 Front Office Cashier $150 J weeks | thoroughly 
Partial List.ManyPositions | equipped. me of many 
with Reom and Meals hotel positions now open 
Hotels Want Our Graduates 








List gives only a few of many 
positions open—many with / Standard Business Training inst. 
0M nd meals. hie Cariton Court, Buftele, HY. 
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is your opp srtunity, 2 an giving full infermation about 
the coupon below. Send / di tel Operation and Manayement 
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$12 AN HOUR! 


W. H. Marion, a beginner, sold 36 “Nifty 
Nine” Introductory A ssortments in three hours, 
iow? Our representatives intro- 
duce our products with a first sale of beautiful combin- 
ation sets of Toilet Articles, Soaps, etc. You sell at half 
store prices, no fanc —_™ sellon sight. Make 20 to 


sales a day with $1.10 profiton each. Easy to average 

#100 a week. egy you ask more while introdectg 
line, establishing © pecmene, business for yourself tt 
Another plan calls ‘or no deliveries, no investment, 
no delays. You bank a. Also plan with 
winning premium toeach gale. rite quick for details. 


Ford Given! gets a Ford Car absolutely 


Mos made. t waste a te. 
Welte TODAY for “For Montrated cireulare exclaining our ity 
30 ACT NO 1 


E. M. DAVIS ‘Co. Dept. 1103 ‘CHICAGO 
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NEW LOW PRICES—SAVE 1/3 


GIO Ve. can now buy on credit at lower prices 

. than even cash jewelers charge, because 

e import our dlamonds from Antwerpand 

ell at wholesale prices. Your dealings with 
ee confidential. Thereis nore 
tape nordelay. Your credit is good. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


A Select article desired and send deposit 
to show good faith. styouarenesest- 
isfied we will return your money. 
This is the most — offer ever 
4 le. You canno’ i 
ORDER FROM 1 THIS List 
o—se- 00 Send ae 09 Down 
—$35.00 2.00 
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with each sale. 
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it brings a big aaa store — into your home 
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Intense blue flame. 


Most perfect burner oe invented. 
stove into a eas 


Cant clog up. any coal or 


stove. Heats oven to belies point in 10 minutes. Cheapest 
fuel know priced. Sells everyw Nothing else 
PA it. 


own. 
Not sold in stores. Write quick ‘or sample 
MFG. 


LM So 











Wonderful Bargain— good! a ~ 
strong long wearing washable shirts. 
rth $1.25 each.) Excellent for 
al “ sport. ‘Sizes 14 de 17. 

ND NO MON 

Pay RJ plus oe: Mon- 
e refunded if not satisfied. One 
Ss! 









irt 95c. 
‘Send for Army, a en Outing 


‘at 
Russell’ i 245 W. 42d 
St., Devt’ 201, New York City 











or any recoveries of money that may 
be due the people of the United States. 
It is always ‘night somewhere, and 
while the shackling shadows that lately 
enveloped the Government’s quest for 
the profiteer have been cast aside, 
those shadows still exist, still hover 
ominously in the offing. At the first 
intimation of a relaxation of vigilance 
they will encroach and re-enfold the 
present effort; and this effort, like a 
growing plant, will not thrive in the 
dark, as we have seen. 

Should that come to pass rumors 
reminiscent of another day will return 
to the streets and by-ways of Wash- 
ington. You will hear it said, as you 
have heard it said before, that the 
prosecution of war-fraud cases is “in- 
advisable,” that it will “upset business 
conditions” and represent a course 
“contrary to good policy.” That time 
must not come again; so let there be 
light. 

2. To render less likely a recurrence 
of the present condition—to eliminate 
profiteering from future wars, should 
there be such. The integrity of our 
institutions of government, the basic 
tenets of our democratic faith demand 
it. We have witnessed a condition 
whereby graft, mismanagement and 
favoritism in the business conduct of a 
war lost to the tax-payers hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and so powerful 
were those who profited that the very 
wheels of justice themselves were 
reached and redress seemed unlikely 
until extreme measures were invoked. 

An end must be brought to the state 
of affairs whereby a small group of 
cunning or dishonest men may dis- 
honor the industry they represent and 
the country they serve by profiting at 
the expense of the national peril while 
others endure the sacrifices. There 
must be a more equable distribution 
of the burdens; and this means nothing 
revolutionary. War obliterates the 
ordinary distinctions and moulds a 
nation anew into three estates—the 
fighting class, the working class, the 
providing class. All serve the state, 
and all should be obliged to serve by 


Nos Camarades 
By S. Omar Barker 


SOMEWHERE in France and Germany the poilus march again, 
h Horizon-blue is in the streets, and helmets drip with rain. 
Crowds gather in the old French towns to watch their men depart, 
And oh, the tramping march of feet re-echoes in my heart! 

For I have known these camarades, and I have seen them go 
From little farms and homely shops to meet a brutal foe. 


the same standard of nominal compen- 
sation. Heretofore only those of the 
fighting estate have so served. The 
others served on the basis of com. 
mercial gain. It has been so in all 
American wars. 

For a year previous to the last 
National Convention the Legion’s Na. 
tional Committee on Military Affairs 
studied the question of ways and* 
means of equalizing the burdens and 
responsibilities of these three classes, 
It recommended a universal draft of al] 
resources required to wage a war; a 
draft, on equal standards, of fighters, 
workers and providers—of labor and 
capital—and the fixing of prices by the 
state. The principle was endorsed by 
the New Orleans convention. It has 
been approved by the President and 
by the heads of the Army and Navy, 
The question narrows down to a specific 
item of legislation. 

A bill was introduced in the past 
session, principally as a matter of rec. 
ord. The session was brief and there 
was no time in which to organize a 
fight to put that bill through. The bil] 
will be reintroduced when Congress 
reconvenes in December, and _ the 
Legion intends that it shall pass. This 
will not be altogether easy because of 
the influences which will oppose it and 
because of the public apathy which 
prevails in time of peace toward all 
questions of national defense. The 
Legion means to overcome that apathy 
by a campaign of education. It intends 
to show why the requirements of 
national defense should fall on all, 
and on all alike. In the past the obli- 
gation has fallen on a few. The draft 
of men for the armed forces is an ex- 
cellent thing, but it is discriminatory. 
The Legion proposes to show again and 
again the shameless profiteering that 
has existed and how the profiteers have 
sought to connive to evade justice. 
These are the best arguments for a 
universal draft—a draft which, should 
war come again, would probably do 
more than anything else to make pro- 
fiteering an impossible—certainly an 
extremely hazardous occupation. 
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And I have seen grim ruins, clear from Belfort to the sea, 
And who is there that can forget the tears of Mére Marie? 


They tell me France is making war, and that her poilus lust 
For vengeance on a fallen foe, to trample in the dust 
A peaceful, helpless people, just to even up the score 


Of bitter ancient enmity and cannon’s 


s dreaded roar. 


But I have known the hearts of them, sore stricken in the war, 
And just a chance to live in peace is all they’re asking for. 


Drear winter rain pours o’er the walls of ruins at Stenay— 

In cozy, tight-walled farmsteads German children laugh and play. 
Oh, we’re done with war-time hating; and grim poilus in the Ruhr 
Have dreams of home and children, not of vengeance’s mad allure. 
Who calls their marching madness and their armed hand arrogance? 
Ah, some there are who know the heart and suffering of France. 


Marcel is in his uniform, his bayonet is bright, 

Old comrades of the Belleau line are standing for the right. 

No battle’s roar has torn the air—we’re hoping none will start— 
But, oh, the poilus’ marching tramp finds answer in my heart! 





























Cookies wrru! 
AL. 
WEERLY 


about making cookies! 
Buddy is running the same cooky 


load of coupons and letters. 


Weekly. 


use their goods. 


naires. 


FZ. wear wer? THERES NOTHING 
ADVERTISED INTHE WEEKLY % MAKE 





That National Cooky 


A few weeks ago Buddy asked for coupons naming the brands of 
products which should be used in making the National Cooky. 


coupon again. 


the womenfolks, and men also, to bury him and his desk under a 


If you don’t want to destroy your issue, just write a letter giving 
your reasons why these food ingredients should be advertised in our 


And tell us whether or not you have tried out this prize recipe? 


What did Hubby and the little buddies think of the Legion’s cooky? 


Here is our big opportunity to prove to food manufacturers we 


A few weeks from now Buddy will publish these returns, showing 
what brands are most popular with Auxiliary members and Legion- 
Will your post and your state be represented? 















Manufacturers of these articles were pleased to see these votes, 
but they thought the returns light in proportion to our circulation. 
The women were rot properly represented either, they said. The 
men led in number of kupes sent, and what did mere man know 


He’s 


asking 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


T AINT “TEACHER MAMA 
CANT MAKE COooKIES —THEYS NO 
FLOUR IN DADS WEEKLY !! 









submitted by Mrs 


Here's the winning recipe 


Gehlman of Springfield, IIl.: 


1 cup raisins cut with 
scissors 

1 cup lard or butter 

I ‘cup sour milk 


well be 


3 cups flour 
cups sugar 
| teaspoon soda 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
3 cups rolled oats ground 
Process: Flour the raisins. Cream the fat ina mixing 
bowl, adding the sugar gradually Add the egg, then the 
milk, then the dry ingredients afte: sifting them together, 
then the oats, and lastly the 
teaspoon, put onto a greased and floured 
Put into a fairly hot oven 


I egg saten 


floured raisins sing a 
baking sheet 


350 degrees and leave 10 to 15 


minutes. 
a A GS «ee ques aus cues cue a= eas 
To Buddy in the Barrel, 627 West 43d St.. New York City 
I would use the following products for making our Na- 


tional Cooky and for other cooking purposes if they were 


advertised in the Weekly: 


Flour 


Lard or vegetable shortening 
Soda 

Baking powder 

Rolled oats 

Raisins 

Sugar. 


Give reasons 


This coupon is for all Legionnaires and Auxiliary Mem- 


bers to fill out But if you are a dealer or salesman 

handling this line, please indicate by check mark 
dealer sale sman 

Name 

Address 

Post 
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AWARDED ADVERTISERS WITH Us REGULARLY FoR Over Stx MONTHS 
AND FIVE STRIPERS ARE GROWING IN NUMBER, AND THE SIX STRIPERS ARE BEGINNING TO 


“BE IT RESOLVED, that with a firm belief in the 
value of our magazine—THE AMERICAN L®GION 
WEEKLY—as @ national advertising medium; with the 
realization that due to limited subscription price and 
constantly increasing cost of production, the improve- 
ments which we desire to see in it will only be made 
possthle through increased advertising revenue—and 
that increased advertising revenue depends primarily 
upon our support of advertisers in the WEEKLY—1tce 


hereby pledge our support and our patronage. as indi- 
viduals, and as an organization, to those advertisers 
who use the columns of our official magazine—Tue 


AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” 


_ Resolution unanimously 
National Convention of The 


at the Second 
American Legion. 
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sentation contained in an advertisement in THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
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City. 
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1088 Diamond Bargains 


ES—1088 of the best diamond bargains you have 
ever seen. See these—also hundreds of diamonds 
and other jewels in the latest issue of “The Dia- 


mond Bargain List.” Send today 


saving book. See the wonderful offerings that give 
amazing opportunities to purchase diamonds and 
other bargains at special low prices. 
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JOS.DE ROYE SONS _— PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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Here's why we can offer such remarkable values: Thisfamous §& 
75 year old firm — rated at over $1,000.00 <0 capital —the = 
largest and old st diamond banking institution of its kind in the é 
world has made loans on diamonds, watc oon, and jewels in k 
excess of $25,000 000.00. i 
‘ 
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We now have thousands upon thousands of unpaid loans and 
other special advantage bargains that we must sell to get back 
our cash. Loan Value—not market valu 1¢ is OUT Pr e basis on 





unpaid loans. Send now for Bargain List. Don’t delay. Learn 
all about the startling offerings that you can get at a fraction of 
their real value. The Buys of a lifetime. Costs nothing to see. 


FREE—On Approval! 


At our risk—we send you any bargain you wish for absolutely free 
examination. No red tape No reference required. No obliga- 
tion. Compare it carefully. Have it value< jany way you wish. 
Don’t buy unless satisfied you can not match the bargain ad 
percent more. If you decide not to buy, you are not t 
penny. See how much we can save youmor see how much 
more we can give at other's prices. 


As Low As $60 Per Carat 


Not all, but some. Yes, some even lower priced, also finest gems 
obtainable at higher per carat, but proportionately low Bargain 
Prices. Get a diamond now around half its market price. 


Send for Latest List of 
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Entirely different from the ordinary catalog. You will find 
hundreds of Diamond Bargains described in full detail 
with exact weight, color, quality, etc., which hardly any 
others do. You know what you’re buying before you 
buy. Besides the Bargain list tells of Guaranteed Loan 
Value, unlimited exchange privilege at full price 

paid, and all details of free examination offer. 


Del 
Use Coupon Now! ¢ 2%, 


Or just send name. Postal willdo. We'll 









send our latest Bargain list. It’s free. pa nd you t 
Noobligation. Noexpense. Write now. gain list of diame 
watches and other 
Jos. De Roy & Sons elry. It is understod 
9896 De Roy Buildiog assume no obligstioa 
Qniy Opposite Po any kind 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
References by permission ; — 
Bank of Pittsburgh—N. A 
Marine National Bank — Name... ow we 
Union Trust Co. Pitts- 
burg, Pa Your bank car 
look us up in mercantile 
agencies 
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